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CAPE TOWN: the great lince glides 
of the white buildings of Cape Town. Around 

facilities of this great city are comparable to those 

of any port in the world. Yet it began as a tiny 

victualling station for the fleet of the Dutch East 

India Company. In 1652, Jan Van Riebeeck 

arrived in the bay with three little ships. His task was to establish a 
small settlement where fresh water and green vegetablcs — to 
ward off scurvy — could be obtained by crews making the long 
voyage to India. Van Riebeeck’s vegetable garden may be scen 
to this day, but it now lies in the centre of modern Cape Town, 
a city which boasts its own great University and bears the proud 
title of parliamentary capital of the Union of South Africa. 
Business men who require information on current com- 
mercial conditions in the Union of South Africa are invited 
to. get into touch with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. -Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Cape Town and elsewhere are 
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For friendly 


Greeting... 


You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black & White”’. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies, “‘Black & White” 
is the outstanding example of just how 
good Scotch Whisky can be. 
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BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Scotch Whisky Distilllers 
james Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to the late King George 


Max. Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Assoc. (U.K. only) 
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SOBRANIE 
< CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS\\ 
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fig TWO ORIGINALS 
—itisaboldclaim! Yetcon- 
sider the facts—one a Smoking 
Mixture which combines the 
4 rarest Yenidje with choicest 
Virginian; another a Virginia 
my “Tobacco whose added touch of 
“ genius is a touch of the finest 
cigar leaf. And the surnames 
of both are the same—Balkan 
Sobranie. In the one or the 
other of these two famous 
brands is perhaps the final 
answer to present discontents 
and a friendship that will last 
alife-time. But neither may be 
everybody’s choice—the House 
of Sobranie is well content, 
in a mass market world, to 
continue to provide selective 
smoking pleasure for the dis- 
criminating few. 


BALKAN 
SOBRANIE 


TOBACCOS 

an Balkan Sobranie pipe Tobaccos 
Ry are priced at 5/3 per ounce in 
° vacuum sealed tins and are 
b made by the House of Sobranie. 
aw 
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Write for new catalogue to 


-&SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON 
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MACKINLA 
' ' 
Scotch. WHISKY 


EST. 1820 


AS BLENDED 
BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


A Welsh Coxswain 


every time a 
lifeboat puts 


sea. He = 


services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help him by 
sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumbertand 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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By Appointment 
Clock Spesialists 
to the late King George VI 


Brooches for Presents 


FROM 


Hamilton and Inches 


Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle and Rose Diamond 
Brooch £94 


\" 


Amethyst and Cairngorm 
and Pearl Fibula — 
Brooch £38 


Amethyst and Cairngorm | 
Thistle Bar Brooch 
£35 


HAMILTON AND INCHES > 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 600 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be furnished gladly. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and _ 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of - locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS ote Y and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
ONDON, E.C.4 


All brides are 
beautiful! 


_ When we of the Women’s Social Work heard 
that Marjory was on her honeymoon we were 
overjoyed. Marjory had reached us via the 
courts as an alternative to a conviction — 
and upon us had rested the responsibility for 
her future. She had tried our patience 
sorely, but the day came when we con- 
sidered her strong enough to be launched 
back into the world—morally and 

| : spiritually strengthened, commercially 
trained. Then our ‘extra mile’ service had 


history from the files of the Women’s been at her elbow to help her readjust 
Social Work of The Salvation Army herself to her new life 3 
which depends on the generosity of 

people like yourself. Help ustomain- Marjory visits us quite regularly now, with 
tain it— please! Send your gift to her husband and baby. And that to us is a 


General Wilfred Kitching, - Queen 
Victoria Street, London E.C wonderful reward. 


The Salvation Army 
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at death can be provided by £85 p.a. from 
age 30. If you wait until age 50 it needs £170 p.a. 


Make the provision now 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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The Big Six 
The well-dressed man spends time as well as toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps 


money on his clothes. For him, time spent in 
looking through the six John G. Hardy speci- 
ality cloths is a pleasure —as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure 
wool tweed of *‘ Hardithorn’ and ‘ Hardilaine’ 
with the silky luxury of ‘ Sheltie’. He wants 
also to feel for himself the resilient strength and 


he’ll decide finally on the popular new ‘ Hardi- 
wear’ worsted, but almost certainly he’ll have 
a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known © 
as the John G. Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our show- | 
rooms or on extra-large bunches at your own 
tailors. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1313 


the only Brandy 
bottled at the 
Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 
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BRITISH 


“The $est- Outboard 
Motor in the World” 


Say “Nomty Prat” and your 
‘French’ will be perfect! — 


Here’s why you'll prefer it- 

* Everything the French know in the growing of 
grapes, and blending of wines — is lavished on 
Noilly Prat. 

* Not a drop is bottled until the wine is fully 
matured — at least five years. 

* The unique ‘French’ tang of Noilly Prat 
is obtained by the traditional macera- 
tion of herbs and flowers, not by 
short-cut infusions. 

*® Noilly Prat is still bottled in France in 

the traditional large vermouth bottle. > 


+. 


SHORT NOILLY PRAT | 
—neat with a zest of lemon peel squeezed into and then 
dropped into the vermouth. 

LONG NOILLY PRAT 
—two fingers of Noilly Prat, add ice, top with soda. 
by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat 
you ensure getting ‘ Gin and French’ 


Sole Importers: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH, LONDON and BRANCHES 
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LONDON MANCHESTER, LONDON and BRANCHES 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
- President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: MR DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


B promenade upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 
direction.of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now 
being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the continuous and 
systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is 
being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will you please help? 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Senieeie of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
a the Fane of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge 
or such legacy. 


FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 
*“*. . « do not let this sacred work 


languish and die.”’ 
Appealing for this hospital in “ The 


For 
NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates —Overseas Only 


Times” of November 1901, Florence Aeroplane . £410 0 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, Autocar - 6 9 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to  Blackwood’s Magazine 113 0 
let this sacred work languish and die for Britannia & Eve ie Se 
want of a little more money.” Country Life 
Please give to our Appeal Daily Sketch . Weekly Edit.) 3 5 0° 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.). 4 2 4 
women of limited means who cherish pri- Illustrated ee ee 
vary. 10,000 subscriptions and Illustrated London Ne ews) 518 6 
10ns O r annum are urgently 
meoded, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported N he World ing 015 2 
m by the State. Please send a owe of the Wor 

mm) gift . . . remember us in your Picture Post 210° 0 
will . . . do not let “this sacred Punch 116 6 
work die for want of a little Sphere 5618 6 
more money.” Studio 110 0 
Tatler 518 6 
a Times Weekly Review 112 6 
Vogue ‘ 2 6 0 

XN ightingale (Subscriptions to fluctuation) 


WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


AL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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THE LURE OF 
: Some books appearing 
Going to Italy ? this month 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY 
by Edward Hutton 


“‘ The doyen of Italian travel writers ”— Time and Tide 
33 plates. 21s. net 


Going to Switzerland ? 


ZERMATT AND THE VALAIS 
Arnold Lunn 
‘IMlustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Or, if you are just 


GOING WILD 
Colin Wyatt 


has written for you a fascinating record of ‘ bug - hunting’ and 
exploring all over the world 


Lavishly illustrated. 21s. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


SHAKA ZULU 


E. A. RITTER 


Here, in all its details, is the full, amazing story of the Zulu Caesar 
who built up a mighty empire and an | army which was destined to 
shake the power of Britain. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


The story has waited long for the telling and has found the ideal 
chronicler in E. A. Ritter, who learned the unwritten history of 
the Zulus by word of mouth as a child, playing in the dust of the 
kraal, and who has spent a life of study and research “‘ on the spot.” 
This book is the result. Illustrated. 21s. net 
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Wherever you go—vyou'll find 
Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service - 


DAGENHAM 


KING GEORGE 
COMPANY LTO 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


THE FINEST SERVICE | 
| for 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


= 


Representation throughout | 
the United Kingdom | 
the British Commonwealth | 
and elsewhere abroad | 


| The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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GUESTS OF THE IMAM. 


BY HEATHER SEAGER. 


To journey to the Yemen is to 
travel in Time rather than in 
Space. The distance from Aden 
to Ta’iz, where we were to be 
the guests of His Majesty the 
Imam Ahmed, is about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, 
but in Time one must go back 
to the Middle Ages, to the days 
of feudal lords and their baronial 
strongholds, to walled cities and 
dungeoned prisons, to fabulous 
wealth and abject poverty. It 
is difficult at first to adjust one- 
self, particularly when all the 
trappings of twentieth-century 
civilisation—a thin coating of 


gilt over very tough ginger- 


bread—are put at one’s disposal, 
as they were put at the disposal 
of the British Mission of which 
my husband was a member not 
many years ago. 

We arrived at Ta’iz in the 
evening, after a ten-hour car 
journey from Aden. Our con- 
voy of six vehicles had been met 
by a Yemeni delegation some 
Q 


fifty-five miles short of the city, 
and the Imam had sent his own 
car, @ low-slung, elaborately 
upholstered limousine, for the 
comfort of the Governor of 
Aden, who led the Mission. It 
was peculiarly unsuited to 
Yemeni roads and held us up 
constantly ; nevertheless, it was 
a kindly gesture, and a foretaste 
of the generous hespitality that 
awaited us. The convoy now 
numbered ten cars. A truckful 
of Zeidi soldiery led the way 
with joyous trumpetings on 
bugle and klaxon, racing ahead 
to see that the road was clear 
of traffic. 

Starting from sea level, we had 
been climbing all the way;. 
imperceptibly at first, but grad- 
ually more and more steeply, 
until finally we reached the 
hair-pin bends and hair-raising 
gradients of the great mountain 
pass that takes one to over 
7,000 feet. After that the road 


descends equally hazardously to 


f 


482 
the Ta’iz plain, which lies at a 


height of 4,500 feet. The road 
was planned and made by the 
present Imam when he was 
Crown Prince and Governor of 
Ta’iz Province; it is an im- 
pressive piece of work, but, 
like many Arab undertakings, 
lacks the final refinements that 
make for comfort. The surface 
is deplorable, and parts of it are 
not made better by being regu- 
larly washed away in the rainy 
season, for bridges and culverts 
are unknown in the Yemen. 
(There is, I believe, one Yemeni 
bridge — a single - arched stone 
 affair—near San’a.) 

Now, as the road doubled 
back upon itself, the world fell 
away precipitously on our right 
hand to where, at a dizzy dis- 
tance below, lay the wide plain 
chequered with green fields and 
trees and huddled villages, with 
here and there the glowing white 
dome of a saint’s tomb. Beyond 
the plain, the horizon rose to 
meet the eye in range upon 
range of mountains, their top- 
most peaks  indistinguishable 
from the towering thunderheads 
of cloud. On our left the crags 
rose steeply, so that we could 
not see their summits from the 
car windows. On either hand, 
both up and down, was terraced 
cultivation, the contours banked 
up with age-old stone walls, 
coffee, corn, wheat and barley, 
growing in seemingly impossible 
places. Experts say it is some 
of the cleverest farming in the 


world, and that there is little 


that modern science can teach 
these people in the art of anti- 
soil erosion, though their meth- 
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ods have not changed for 
centuries. 

Above a certain height, about 
4,000 feet, gat is grown. Qat is 
the bane and curse of South 
West Arabia, particularly of the 
Yemen, where it is mostly grown 
and therefore cheap. It is 
an attractive-looking evergreen 
shrub and is cultivated in ter- 
races on the steepest hillsides, 
whence it is brought down to 
the local markets, and for dis- 
patch to Aden, in huge baskets 
carried on their heads by women, 
or on donkeys. (The Arabs 
would say the two were synony- 
mous.) The small young leaves 
are chewed, and spat out when 
all the juice has been extracted. 
It produces an elation akin to 
drunkenness, and it is mentally, 
rather than physically, that its 
effects are chiefly evident and 
obviously disastrous. Children 
start eating it as soon as they 
can chew, and the women in- 
dulge as much as the men. 

As we crawled down the 
reverse side of the pass, the 
sun’s last rays threw an orange 
glow over the Ta’iz plain as if a 
giant spotlight had been pro- 
vided for our benefit. For a 
fleeting moment all the world 
was diffused with light and 
colour; then the purple storm- 
clouds rolling up over the moun- 
tains drew a curtain of darkness 
across the sky, and night was 
upon us. 

We passed what was then the 
Imam’s new palace of Sala. 
Like the road, it was designed 
entirely by His Majesty, and 
had only just been completed. 
Built on a rock foundation—a 


1955.] 


huge crag jutting from the 
mountainside—it rose with a 
natural grace, a four-square dig- 
nified house. We zigzagged 
another three miles before reach- 
ing the Beit ad Dhiaffa, the 
official guest-house where we 
were to stay, situated on the 
borders of the plain, a little 
short of Ta’iz town. 

It was quite dark, and raining, 
as we drove past the guard of 
honour of ragged soldiery drawn 
up in the courtyard. They 
looked particularly ferocious in 
the flickering lantern light. 
Their night-dress garments (one 
could hardly call anything so 
varied ‘ uniform’) were hung 
round with cartridge-belts, ban- 
doliers and huge curved daggers ; 
their fire- arms ranged from 
muzzle-loading blunderbusses to 
the latest type of Lee-Enfield. 


It was impossible, even in the 


wet darkness, to ignore the 
brass band, blaring a raucous 
greeting beneath our windows— 
which it continued to do for the 
next couple of hours, in spite of 
a limited repertoire of three 
tunes, which included both 
National Anthems. But on that 
first evening, while we unpacked 
and settled in, we could not but 
marvel at the thoughtfulness 
and kindness, regardless of cost, 
that had been lavished on our 
creature comforts. Every article 
in our rooms was new. The 
iron bedsteads had not been 
divested of their paper wrappings 
and the delicately coloured 
blankets still had their price 
tickets, as had the towels. The 
sheets crackled with their starch 
dressing, the mosquito - nets 
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shone in their pristine freshness, 


and, above all, the deep box- 
spring mattresses awed us with 
their comfort. There were out- 
size bottles of perfume on each 
dressing-table, and cut-glass vases 
stuffed to the brim with pun- 
gently scented flowers. 

The Beit ad Dhiaffa is an 
immense building, well propor- 
tioned and imposing from the 
outside, but with a rambling 
and haphazard interior, honey- 
combed with small rooms and 
wide corridors enclosing a paved 
courtyard. Within this laby- 
rinth, the bathrooms and lava- 
tories were as far away from 
the bedrooms as they possibly 
could be; to reach them, one 
had to walk past servants’ 
quarters and kitchens, elbowing 
a way through milling crowds 
of serfs and hangers-on, pop- 
eyed and curious. Of sanitation 
there was none. The Arabian 
‘long drop’ is, quite simply, a 
hole in the floor. Even here, 
though other refinements might 
be lacking, we were provided 
with innumerable boxes of 
Bromo. The bathrooms were 
dank little cells in which one 
sluiced water over the body from 
an earthenware Ali Baba jar, 
the soap-suds swilling down the. 
sloping floor to an open drain. 

Billowing waves of smoke and © 
heat emanated from the kitchen. 
Our personal cook struggled to 
produce meals in competition 
with the guest-house servants 
who had to cater for the handful 
of other Europeans (Swedes and 
Italians) less luxuriously housed 
in remote parts of the building. 
Everything had been thought 
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of to tickle our palates, and a 
refrigerator had been especially 
installed. Five or six sheep 
were slaughtered each day; free 
qat was dispensed to all. This 
proved to be a very mixed 
blessing; our Aden servants 
stuffed themselves with it (one 
can hardly blame them) and 
became incapable of concen- 
trated effort of any kind. 

Some hundred yards above 
the Beit ad Dhiaffa were the 
barracks, and the prison, where 
one could view the fettered 
prisoners and, in an adjoining 
cage, the Imam’s pet lion; and 
there was the Palace of Al 
*Urdi, where His Majesty daily 
conducted affairs of State, which 
included the issuing of stores. 
Every item, down to the last 
pencil for the school or bottle 
of aspirin for the hospital, was 
dealt out by the Imam himself. 
From here, a paved highway 
like a Roman road wound down- 
hill for a mile or more to the 
walled city of Ta’iz, lying com- 
pact and snug in its malaria- 
ridden hollow, its confining walls 
clearly visible, enclosing tall 
houses and fine trees and the 
domes and minarets of its six- 
teen mosques. 

The Ta’iz road .was like an 
unwound strip of film, rich with 
colour and movement from dawn 
till dusk; but on Fridays, it 
was the background of a Botti- 
celli come to life, gay with 
dancing horses and Biblical fig- 
ures in flowing robes strolling 
unhurriedly to prayers. The 
Imam, in an immense and anti- 
quated German car, hurtles down 
from Sala surrounded by his 
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bodyguard. The cavalry, mag- 
nificently mounted, precede him 


at a hand-canter, the leaders 
bearing aloft two huge searlet 
banners; behind the royal car 
comes the camelry, in dignified 
disorder. In tattered finery and 
gay accoutrements the proces- 
sion helter-skelters down the 
cobbled highway to the city’s 
main gate, where the band 
awaits to blare His Majesty 
through the twisting streets of 
Taiz. 

In approved Yemeni style, 
we were never given advance 
notice of future appointments, 
but merely informed, an hour or 
two beforehand, that such-and- 
such an event was to take place. 
For members of the Mission 
those first days, when all the 
ceremonial visits had to be paid 
and returned, alternated between — 
hours of patient waiting and 
hectic moments of changing 
clothes in readiness to receive 
distinguished visitors, or to dash 
off, at a moment’s bidding, to 
be received by them. We, the 
two women of the party, were 
not included in these important 
comings and goings and led a 
more tranquil life, enlivened (if 
that is the right word to describe 
these rather formal tongue-tied 
occasions) by afternoon visits to 
the harems of V.I.P.s. 

It was some days before we 
received the anxiously awaited, 
but by no means assured, invita- 
tion to the royal harem. On 
two previous occasions we had 
been warned to stand by, and 
had donned our party clothes 
in over-eager readiness, only to 
be informed that we would not 
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be received that day. The final 
bidding came unexpectedly one 
afternoon when, at three o’clock, 
we were told that we were to 
take tea with the royal ladies in 
an hour’s time. 

Our arrival at the palace was 
.damping to enthusiasm. Step- 
ping confidently up to the front 
door, we found it bolted and 
barred, and no slave, serf or 
soldier was to be seen. There we 
waited, in swirls of dust, a tear- 
ing wind blowing our skirts and 
hair about us, while our driver 
and guard disappeared, it seemed 
for ever, to seek help. Left thus 
alone, the. inevitable crowd of 
sightseers, springing from no- 
where, gathered at a distance 
and, squatting comfortably, 
their jaws rhythmically masti- 
cating gat, stared quietly and 
fixedly at us in the unoffending 
manner of cattle chewing the 
cud, and with the same slightly 
abstract air. When our escort 
returned, we were bundled back 
into the car and unceremoni- 
ously deposited at the back 
door—still a little apprehensive 
that we might be turned away 
—but here, sure enough, it was 
obvious that we were expected. 

The heavy door was opened 
just wide enough to let us pass 
through, and clanged behind us. 
Two small boys took us in 
charge and led us up innumer- 
able flights of stone steps; the 
staircase was built in the in- 
terior of the house, with no 
outside windows. The door con- 
fronting us at the end of our 
breathless climb in the dark was 
low and gaily painted; it was 

flung open at our approach to 
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reveal a steep spiral stair lined 
on either side by women and 
girls—servants and slaves—in 
gay dresses and tinkling orna- 
ments, who bowed and waved 
us to the final doorway where 
the royal ladies surged forward 
to greet us. : 

We were at once engulfed in 
a@ flutter of femininity. Dozens 
of outstretched hands had to 
be shaken, little girls bobbed 
and kissed our hands; in a tide 
of billowing skirts and waves of 
perfume we were borne into a 
small square room almost en- 
tirely filled by a large table. 
The coloured-glass windows were 
closed and curtained, giving a 
subaqueous light in a hot-house 


atmosphere. 


Sitting side by side at the 
head of the table, we were 
‘ pointed out’ rather than ‘ in- 
troduced’ to the three little 
queens who were the Imam’s 
present wives. And this only 
at our own request; for in the 
midst of the general confusion, 
with women and children con- 
stantly moving in and out of 
the room and pressing round 
the table; it was almost im- 
possible to disentangle royalty 
from slaves, past wives from 
daughters, daughters - in - law 
from servants. All were delight- 
fully dressed. 

The royal ladies favoured the 
traditional fashion of the old 
capital, San’a, and wore on 
their heads small coronets, which 
were in fact rolls of paper cov 
ered in material, pressed down 
on their brows over coloured 
veils. Their hair was cut short in 
front like an old-fashioned ‘ bob,’ 
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and twisted into ringlets ; their 
dresses were very short-waisted 
and tight across the bust, flow- 
ing into long full skirts, and made 
of every diversity of material 
from brocade to seersucker. The 
jewelry they wore was showy, 
rather than valuable, with the 
exception of gold chains hung 
with honest-to-God golden sov- 
ereigns ; each one had a neck- 
lace of them, with not fewer 
than twenty-five coins apiece. 
Artificial pearls and huge lumps 
of amber tightly encircled their 
necks, and their arms and ankles 
were heavy with tinkling glass 
bangles. 

Our interest was rather natur- 
ally centred on the little half- 
English girl who had recently 
become a wife of the Imam. Her 
father, a2 Yemeni seaman, like 
so many of his countrymen, had 
lived for many years in Cardiff, 
where he married a local girl, 
and had four daughters. When 
his wife died, the fond father 
decided to bring his family back 
to his native Yemen. 

The then Crown Prince, Seif- 
al-Islam Ahmed, on hearing the 
story, expressed a desire to 
marry the eldest girl. The 
father, however, witheld his con- 
sent. Not long afterwards, the 
old Imam, Yahya, was assass- 
inated, and Ahmed came to the 
throne as an absolute monarch ; 
80 Dorothy, aged fifteen, en- 
tered the royal harem. 

She was a plain round-faced 
child, not noticeably European, 
and in spite of having spent the 
first fourteen years of her life in 
Cardiff (or perhaps because of 


it) appeared to be perfectly 
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content with her lot; in fact 
her childish enjoyment at being 
@ ‘queen’ was quite evident. 

Here in the royal harem there 
was no ice to be broken and we 
were soon bandying first names 
and the obstetric details of our 
past lives. The royal ladies (I 
had almost said children, for 
they were little more) were 
entirely unselfconscious and 
bubbling over with a desire for 
gossip. They are far more 
strictly guarded than other 
women, and do not even ex- 
change visits with other harems, 
so that our presence was indeed 
an event in their lives. 

Our halting Arabic was helped 
out by Dorothy, whose Cardiff- 
English sounded peculiarly out 
of place and was almost as 
difficult. to understand as her 
Arabic. Of necessity, conversa- 
tion remained at an elementary 
question-and-answer level, the 
query ‘How old are you?’ 
always bringing down the house ; 
for no-one ever knew, except, of 
course, ourselves. The immen- 
sity of our ages and the few- 
ness of our children brought 
sympathetic cluckings from our 
kind-hearted little hostesses. 

There was orangeade, and 
ginger tea served in tiny cups, 
and we were pressed to eat 
boiled sweets and Mackintosh’s 
toffee out of tins. Never for a 
moment did the general. uproar 
cease. Children clambered on 
and off chairs and were fed in- 
cessantly ; a baby a few weeks 
old, a grandchild of His Majesty, 
tightly swaddled in cocoon-like 
wrappings, was passed from hand 
to hand ; ascraggy kitten clawed 
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round our trailing garments. 
We were introduced, with 
squeals of mirth, to a pet snake 
of the Imam’s—a small venom- 
ous-looking reptile that was 
nevertheless handed to and fro 
quite harmlessly. An unusual 
passion of His Majesty’s is his 
devotion to snakes. 

As the moment of our depart- 
ure approached, we noticed a 
good deal of mysterious whis- 
pering and nudging ; eventually 
two large bundles were produced, 
tied up in cotton wrappings. 
Out of these came two identical 
magenta-coloured coats, lined 
with curly black lamb. A fav- 
ourite Yemeni gift, these fur- 
lined coats are much worn in 
the bitter cold of San’a and the 
highlands, but in the window- 
tight atmosphere of the harem 
it was a penance to put them on. 
In vain did we protest that we 
could not possibly accept such 
gifts ; we were told that pres- 
ents from the King could not be 
refused—‘ and please think that 
they are from us, as well,” they 
added rather touchingly. 

When, eventually, we were 
allowed to leave, the entire 
harem clustered round us, and 
crowded through their own door 
and down to the ground floor, 
which was forbidden territory. 
The two small-boy attendants 
stood at bay, their backs against 
the outside door, evidently fear- 
ing that their royal mistresses 
might so far forget themselves 
as to take a peep at the outside 
world. When the over-excited 
ladies could be persuaded to 
retreat, the door was opened a 
mere crack and we squeezed 
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through to fresh air and freedom, 
leaving behind us the chirpings 
and twitterings of these little 
‘caged birds.’ 

As guests of the Imam we 
were granted many privileges ; 
among these was freedom to 
roam the countryside, accom- 
panied always, of course, by 
our Yemeni guards. One of 
our first expeditions was to the 
Ta’iz ‘ airport,’ the only flattish 
bit of ground within hundreds 
of miles. It was a narrow strip, 
gently undulating, cleared of 
scrub but not of stones, sur- 
rounded by the great encircling — 
barrier of mountains. The 
Imam’s small Norseman air- 
craft, nevertheless, was able to 
operate with comparative ease 
if not much safety, and made 
several trips to San’a while we 
were there. Not so the twin- 
engined Dakota which had been 
skilfully grounded by its Italian 
pilot, but would never take 
off again until the runway was 
enlarged and improved. It was 
a melancholy sight to _ see 
this lovely aircraft, grandiosely 
named ‘ Belques’ and inscribed 
Royal Yemeni Air Line, standing 
immobilised, with bees nesting 
in its uncovered engines. 

We drove, over what the 
Yemenis themselves consider to 


be a bad road (it took us two 


hours to cover the twelve miles) 
to the ancient Mosque of Jened. 
It is reputed to be the first 
mosque, after those at Mecca 
and Medina, ever to be built, 
having been erected by a dis- 
ciple of the Prophet in the first 
year of the latter’s mission. Its 
leaning minaret, rivalling the 
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tower of Pisa, can be seen for 
many miles, and there is an 
austere beauty within its spac- 
ious courtyard, where intricate 
patterns of light and shade play 
around the cloister arches. The 
clean lines of its architecture 
accentuate the squalid mean- 
ness of the typical village hovels 
that huddle against its outer 
walls. Returning from these 
expeditions, our personal trum- 
peter would bray loudly on his 
instrument to warn the guest- 
house guard and the domestic 
staff of our approach so that we 
might be suitably welcomed 
home. 

The Prime Minister gave a 
luncheon party in the Mission’s 
honour at the Beit ad Dhiaffa ; 
that is, he invited the guests, 
but the Governor acted as host, 
and the Imam footed the bill; 
in fact, a thoroughly topsy- 
turvy Yemeni party. There 
were thrity-five guests; these 
included the eleven Europeans 
(Italian and Swedish technicians) 
who were in Ta’iz at the time, 
and all the Yemeni notables, 
headed by Seif - al - Islam 
Muhammed al Bad’r, son of the 
Imam. 

Time in the Yemen consti- 
tutes a difficulty ; for the Yem- 
enis keep Moslem time; sunset 
is always at six o’clock ; watches 
therefore have to be changed 
every day. On the other hand, 
you can never be quite certain 
whether your friends are work- 
ing on the Arab or the European 
system. To Arabs this does not 


matter, time being no object.. 


To us, it was sometimes dis- 
concerting ; especially so on 
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this occasion when the guests, 
invited for one P.M. (our time) 
began to arrive at eleven-thirty. 
Luckily they appeared to be 
perfectly content to entertain 
each other until the Governor 
was ready to receive them. 

We sat at one long table. 
This was the only concession 
made to the European element, 
apart from a discreet spoon laid 
here and there, a thoughtful 
gesture by our own servants to 
help the untutored ; for the art 
of eating rice with the tips of 
the fingers calls for practised 
skill. 

Arab fashion, all the food was 
spread before us at once, so that 
the table literally groaned, and 
everyone helped himself—sauve- 
qui-peut and devil-take-the-hind- 
most. In Arabia one sits down 
at a meal in order to eat, there 
is no nonsense about making 
polite conversation. Indeed, it 
would have been impossible. 
Hardly had we taken our places 
before hands were stretched 
across the table tearing joints off 
the sheep in a free-for-all tug- 
of-war. Neighbour lent across 
neighbour and seized what he 
required, emptying the contents 
of whole dishes on to his plate; — 
rice, vegetables, gravy, would 
be heaped onto great rounds of 
unleavened bread and shovelled 
entire into the mouth. 

Opposite me sat Seiyid Ab- 
dullah Hamid, Governor of Ta’iz, 
his great girth surrounded by an 
eight-inch leather belt. Half- 


way through the meal this had to 
be let out several inches. With 
his fingers (for he could not 
possibly see them) he counted 
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the number of holes that still 
remained, and clucked deprecat- 
ingly when he discovered that 
there were only two more to go. 
When a bowl of cream came 
within his orbit he stuck a finger 
in, licked it appreciatively, and 
called for a spoon; whereupon 
he finished the cream. After 
this the last two holes of the 
belt had to be let out. 

When everybody was full to 
capacity and beyond, we all 
rose, and the guests almost 
immediately took their leave. 
This excellent Arab custom of 
departing as soon as the object 
of the visit has been attained is 
accentuated in the Yemen by 
the desire to hurry away as 
quickly as possible to get down 
to the afternoon gqdt session. 
The European guests, alas, fol- 
lowed the tedious European 
custom of sitting on and on. 

If this chronicle appears to be 
little more than a catalogue of 
meals, it is but evidence of the 
extraordinary hospitality we 
received, and the fact that, as 
mere females, we could join 


only in the social events and 


had no part to play in the more 
serious occasions. The work of 
the Mission continued with daily 
talks and conferences, where 
much was said and little accom- 
plished in an atmosphere of 
bonhomie and goodwill until, as 
@ fitting climax to our stay, we 
were invited to luncheon at the 
Palace of Sala. 

Members of the Mission, of 
course, had been received in 
- audience, but we, the women of 
the party, had not met the 
King ; nor was it all certain that 
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we should be allowed to do so. 
Our joy therefore was great 
when it was known that we were 
included in the invitation—an 
unusual gesture that was much 
appreciated ; for His Majesty, as 
a good Moslem, does not care 
to meet women in public. 

Unlike our previous visit to 
the palace, when we had been 
hustled round to the back door, 
this time a guard of honour 
was mounted in the courtyard, 
and the Imam’s son, Al Bad’r, 
received us at the main entrance. 
None the less, as we climbed the 
front steps, we were destined to 
receive something of a set-back 
by being told, in hoarse whispers, 
that His Majesty had not, after 
all, expected the ladies ... and 
would they therefore mind being 
placed far down the table, as 
the Imam did not wish to have 
them close to him. Fortunately 
this proved to be an unfounded 
scare ; for whether His Majesty 
was expecting us or not, our 
places were marked with name- 
cards and laid as near to him 
as we could wish, or as the 
protocol would allow. _ 

As an architect, the Imam 
Ahmed is more successful with 
his exterior effects than he is 
with his interior designs. Like 
the Beit ad Dhiaffa, this impos- 
ing new palace is nothing but 
an untidy rabbit-warren inside. 
Following Al Bad’r, we panted 
up flight after flight of uneven 
stone stairs. Heaving and 
breathless, at a final twist of the 
stairway we found ourselves 
practically in the arms of the 
Imam. He greeted us with a 
cordial handshake and, without 
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more ado, led us straight into 
the dining-room. 
It was a long narrow room 


with windows on three sides 


overlooking the wide plain to 
the mountains beyond. The 
height of the building (and we 
were on the top floor) combined 
with the height of its position 
gave the sensation of being 
in an aeroplane, so grand and 
extensive was the view. No 
room with such an outlook could 
fail to be impressive, and this 
one, in the bare simplicity of 
its whitewashed walls, almost 
achieved grandeur, but for the 
looped and dangling lengths of 
flex and naked sockets hopefully 
awaiting the day when electricity 
should come to Ta’iz. (I believe 


that this has now come about, at 
any rate in Sala.) | 
The long table was beautifully 


set out with flowers and spotless 
linen and all the necessary cut- 
lery, and, as the crowning glory, 
crackers. The food was excel- 
lent, but disappointingly fam- 
_ iliar and European, having been 
largely prepared by our own 
cook. In spite of the well- 
ordered table and the elegantly 
inscribed place-cards, a formal 
atmosphere was never quite 
achieved ; there was still some- 
thing of the feel of a Mad- 
hatter’s party. Guests seemed 
to come and go at will, and 
others (my right-hand neighbour 
for one) never turned up at all. 

His Majesty cut an impressive 
figure at the head of the table, 
dressed entirely in white and 
gold, with a gilded and be- 
jewelled dagger at his waist and 
an immense solitaire diamond 
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ring a8 his only ornament. His 
huge prominent eyes are his most 
remarkable feature, and he has 
a wide gold-toothed smile and a 
high-pitched voice that is trying 


to the ear and precludes any 


conversation while he himself is 
speaking. 

It is well known that he can 
be moody and difficult, but on 
this occasion he was in high 
good humour, and we could not 
have wished for a more charm- 
ing host. He has a prodigious 
memory for poetry, as well as 
being no mean poet himself, and 
much of his conversation con- 
sisted of long classical quotations 
delivered with suitable gestures, 
but unfortunately quite unin- 
telligible to anyone not an Arabic 
scholar. Behind him stood a 
high official who handed him 
his dishes, and a servant fanned 
the flies from the royal plate. 

Having reached what we sup- 
posed to be the closing stage of 
the meal, the Imam suddenly 
declared that the complicated 
cutlery had been too much for 
him and that he had not been 
able to get enough to eat. (As 
a matter of fact, he had done 
remarkably well, and I suspect 
that it was a generous impulse 
on behalf of his countrymen, 
some of whom had been utterly 
defeated, and whom I had been 
watching agonisingly chasing 
morsels of food round their 
plates with a knife gripped 
firmly, dagger-wise.) His Maj- 
esty called loudly for heulbeh, 
a Yemeni dish that can best be 
described as a mess of pottage, 
rather like pease-pudding, which 
is eaten with unleavened bread 
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and, of course, the fingers. 
Large bowls of heulbeh were 
- brought and the Imam and his 
Arab guests fell upon it hungrily, 
and silence reigned for a while. 
On the subject of forks versus 
fingers, the King made the per- 
tinent remark that he preferred 
to use his fingers, as these he 
washed himself, whereas forks 
and spoons had to be entrusted 
to servants to clean. 
Finally, it was time for the 
crackers. They were pulled with 
a little hesitation at first, but 
with growing enthusiasm, and 
the paper hats they contained 
- were solemnly placed upon the 
turbans of all the dignified Zeidi 
gentlemen present, politely fol- 
lowing the Governor’s lead. 
Surely there could hardly be a 
pleasanter ending to an official 
banquet. 


Coffee was served at the table, 
and only a few minutes later the 
' Imam rose and took his leave. 
After the Mission had been 


received in farewell audience 


and all was in readiness for our 


departure the following day, the 


ritual of tipping took place. 


All Imamic subjects who had 
served us, however remotely, 
had obviously been warned that 
the moment was at hand, for 
none was absent. Amid the 
gathering of many totally un- 
familiar faces there were some 
that we had come to know 
intimately ; these included the 
sergeant of the guard, the 
trumpeter, and the soldiers who 
had accompanied us on our 
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expeditions. The deputy stew- 
ard of the guest-house, a most 
respectable and worthy citizen, 
had been clapped into irons the 
day before, for having forgotten 
to deliver a@ message, and came 
clanking up the stairs to receive 
his pourboire dragging his heavy 
ankle-chains after him. 

Our departure was attended 
by much ceremonial. The brass 
band and a guard of honour 
paraded in front of the Beit ad 
Dhiafia and all the notabilities 
gathered to wish us God-speed. 
At the final moment the Prime 
Minister appeared, bearing gifts 
—a golden-sheathed sword for 
our Sovereign, as well as bags of 
coffee, and tins of ghi, raisins 
and honey, some to be sent 
Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, with suitable letters for 
each, beautifully inscribed in 
exquisite Arabic script. 

At last the formalities came 
to an end, and we were off. It 
was delightful to climb to the 
head of the pass in all the fresh- 
ness of early morning. Shreds 
of mist hung in the deep gorges 
and swirled like smoke about 
the unseen mountain - tops. 
Vivid greens and yellows of 
cultivation sparkled against the 
ancient weathered stones of ter- 
raced hillsides ; the air was thin 
and pure. It was with regret 
that we left these lush and 
fertile highlands of Arabia Felix 
to descend once more to sand 
and scrub and black volcanic 
rock. | 


THAT feeling——. That feel- 
ing that something was wrong 
when everything had been right. 
I dare say you know it. I lay 
shivering in bed, having sud- 
denly woken from that deepest 
of sleeps which only follow 
contentment. What was amiss ? 
There it was again. Yes, there 
was noise—lots of noise where 
all had been silent. The wooden 
casements of the narrow Georg- 
ian windows of that gaunt, stark 
Irish house were rattling in their 
grooves. Ber-lomp — ber-lomp 


they jostled, and outside, like 


the switch-off tone of a jet 
engine, the wind was licking 
round the face of the house, its 
icy fingers seeking any crack or 
crevice by which to enter. But 
there was the other sound; 
the sound that demanded action. 
It came in gusts; a scratching 
sound. Obviously rain; rain 
flurrying through the two inches 
of open window and spattering 
upon the top-hat box. 

Of a sudden full conscious- 
ness submerged bewilderment. 
That perfect day. That welcome 
break in a long period of the most 
uncharitable weather. That ves- 
tige of a glimpse of a generous 
winter sun, which nonetheless 
had not prevented scent from 
serving. That glorious hunt 
across some of the rougher going 
of County Meath riding to a 
pack of hounds that pressed on 
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tirelessly—the ring of their cry 
still lingered in the ear—and 
the staunch stout-hearted horse 
who had never looked like turn- 
ing his head at anything. Drop 
your hands; close your eyes 
and leave it to him. That long 
hack home in the gathering 
darkness beneath the unaccus- 
tomed open sky of twinkling 
stars, stars upon which a 
maternal grandfather had kept 
the closest tag through a crude 
telescope at the observatory of 


not so far distant Dunsink. 


Stars which seemed to promise 
a change of heart; a change in 
this long spell of bad weather. 
All wrong. All wrong indeed. 
Listen! The jets; the wolves 
had now joined in; probably 
banshees would follow any 
minute now. And there, as 
though someone was pitching 
sand out of a cart onto a tarmac 
road, went the rain again plumb 
onto the top-hat box. That 
two inches of window just had 
to be closed. 

A reluctant hand groped in 
the darkness and felt the mack- 
intosh that had been laid over 
the damp eider-down in a mori- 
bund attempt to induce a little 
more warmth. An ice-cold hot- 
water bottle slid to the floor 
unseen and cold toes felt for 
colder slippers whilst the other 
hand felt for an inadequate 
Paisley silk dressing - gown. 
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Phew! But it was cold. No 
wonder Irish fancy turned to- 
wards an everlasting succession 
of violent sports of the field to 
support their existence, for with- 
out their stimulus how could 
they live? Hunting, shooting, 
hurley ; the only sure methods 
of keeping warm. Warmth in- 
side a house, invariably damp, 
was not to be gathered from a 
turf fire. But this was sacrilege 
—was not my blood of this 
country ? Yes, maybe, but to 
hell with it at this moment 


and let's get that window 
closed. 
Stumbling out of bed I groped 


for matches which did not seem 
to be there. The electric-light 
engine, housed across the paving 
of the wind-swept yard outside, 
had been silent for hours. What 
was the time anyway? At that 
very moment the foot met that 
most ungainly, out of place and 
unsettling of objects, an open 
suitcase upon the floor, awaiting 
the last avalanche of final depart- 
ure. There was a lurch, a crash ; 
a minute Lilliputian staccato 
challenge to the raging bedlam 
outside. There was also a slight 
timid tinkle upon the floor- 
boards. ‘‘ Damn,” I said. I 
then said a lot of other things. 
The watch was as dead as 
mutton. I put it to my ear. 
Not a sound, but clearly written 
across its faithful little face the 
glittering hands pointed to three- 
thirty. Stepping round the suit- 
case, only to trip once more, 
this time across a _ boot-jack 
which lay awkwardly leaning 
against an armchair, I moved to 
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the assault of that two inches 
of open window. 

If the Irish are obstinate then 
so are their windows. Seasoned 
during the reign of George III.,. 
the wood of those window-frames 
had contorted to such an extent 
as to produce an irregularity 
needing the hand of a monster 
to overcome. First the frame 
shifted up a little; then it 
stuck ; then it came down with 
a rush and in came the wind 
with a rush also. Then like 
lightning, with a jeer and a 
screech of laughter, it flew up to 
the closed position with such a 
jerk as to try the very hardiness 
of the window-panes. There 
was a slam, a pause and then a 
flutter. I did not have to turn 
round to see what caused that 
flutter. I knew. A piece of 
eddying white card weaving 
down from the mantelpiece 
caught the corner of my eye. 
Yes, I knew what that piece of 
white card was, and it caused 
a sinking feeling inside to add 
to the misery of the cold and the 
broken watch; for that card 
meant something which, no 
matter what the weather, could 
not be put off. It was an 
invitation to a county ball over 
in the Eastern Counties of 
and it had been 
It had been prof- 
fered by one whom I respected 
profoundly, nay, feared even. 
It was not that she was the 
wife of the Master of a local 
pack of foxhounds; it was just 
that she herself, with her un- 
bending, commanding way of 
life, had remained unchanged 
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during a period of twenty-five 
years of change. Her beauty 
still shone; her passion for 
antiques and trinkets of every 


description was unaltered, and 


her friendship lingered unbroken. 
But that friendship was a hard 
task- master and its demands 
were exacting. Accept an invita- 
tion to her household and fail to 
turn up—well, that was unthink- 
able. Reaching for the invita- 
tion card I replaced it upon the 
mantelpiece with a _ shudder. 
Its printed wording demanded 
that I should leave this place, in 
which I had been happy, and 
hasten to the other side of distant 
England tomorrow, no today, 
by Jove! What was the time 
anyway ? I glanced at my wrist 
and then remembered. 

Once the candle was lit it was 
a matter of shivering seconds 
to find the leather stud-box, 
buried in the disorder of the 
suitcase. Men, like women, have 
their vanities even in the jewelry 
line, but such vanities are the 
more precious to men _ since 
they possess but few jewels and 
find rarer opportunities to wear 
them. In that stud-box was an 
old gold watch fastened to a 
light platinum and gold watch- 
chain. Normally used solely to 
add a ‘ spot of dog’ to an other- 
wise uncolourful rugged exterior, 
that watch was more than cap- 
able of taking its turn if required. 
It was just a plain gold watch, 
but on the snap of its glittering, 
well-cared-for back were two 
circles of the most exquisite 
chasing embodying engravings 
of roses, leaves and thistle heads 
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which served as a surround for 
the family crest of a distant 
ancestor ; an Irish one curiously 
enough. Depress a button in 
the neck of the watch-ring and 
this back of heavy gold flew 
open to reveal yet two more 
little circles cut through yet 
another back of gold. They 
were designed to receive a minute 
key. A turn of the key through 
one wound up the watch; a 
turn of the key through the 
other set the hands. Easy. 
But it was not. Numb inaccu- 
rate fingers are not the willing 
servants of those who wish to 
set in motion a watch belonging 
to the reign of Wiliam IV. Yet 
I had to have an animate com- 
panion during that wayward 
night, and as I. burrowed into 
every available bit of bed-cloth- 
ing, to which a scarlet Melton- 
cloth hunting-coat had now 
been added to the mackintosh, 
the only comfort I could extract © 
from anything was from the 
ponderous tick of the watch 
beneath the pillow. Even that 
seemed to have its gloomy mes- 
sage. It would not stop talking. 
‘Don’t mind, don’t mind, don’t 
mind ; worse to come, worse to 
come, worse to come,’ it ticked 
away. It struck me then that 
the watch was no stranger to 
these parts. Had it not belonged 
to an Irishman? ‘ Worse to 
come,’ my foot,’ I grumbled. 
You belong to this God-for- 
saken frost - bitten country ; 
serves you right.’ The reply 
came at once: ‘ Yes, yes; yes, 
yes; so do you, so do you.’ 
This was too much. ‘ Maybe 
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you’re right,’’ I muttered, “ but 
I’ve grown out of boasting about 
it.” I had had enough. Placing 
the watch on the chair beside 
the bed I wondered if this sort 
of evening was a commonplace 
during the reign of William IV. 


‘Indeed be pleased to 
drive you down to Dublin today 
in any weather except snow.” 
My host pushed his chair back 
from the breakfast-table while 
I looked once more at a baro- 
meter that could fall no farther. 
With one accord we turned to 
the rattling dining-room window. 
A miniature sea seemed to be 
running on the lake in front of 
the house, and waves of dirty 


water, almost a foot high, were ~ 


lapping the banks of the lawn. 
The ‘duck’ boat had slipped 
her moorings; the duck them- 
selves and the wildfowl had 
hastened to the shelter of the 
reeds. The trees at the lake’s 
edge were bending in the wind, 
and there was something else. 
My eyes turned towards those 
of my host. He nodded. 

** Yes, I’m afraid so. Never 
thought it would, but it has 
though.” And so it had. First 
of all just one or two flakes 
whipped round the corner of 
the house and then, a few 
moments later, the air was full 
of them. They were snow-flakes. 
It was then that the wind 
dropped and that a white carpet 
began to spread. 

‘‘T suppose you really must 
go? Why don’t you change 


your mind?’”’ commented my 
host. 
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“No, Arthur; very nice of 
you, but I really must get 
moving. It’s not just as easy 
as allthat. It’s a point of honour 
if nothing else. Katherine would 
never forgive me if I ratted.”’ 

Arthur Fitzbeaumont shrugged 
his shoulders and continued to 
look out of the window. ‘If 
it’s forgiveness you’re seeking 
then four hundred miles in 
weather like this should cure 
you of the habit. Why it would 
freeze an icicle onto the very 
tail of Satan. Ill go and get 
the car. They’ve just been on 
the ’phone to say that the 
Dublin buses are still running.”’ 
I was glad to observe that even 
he recognised that it was not the 
depths of summer. __. 

December 8th, 1954, marked 
the end of the Marian Year. 
What the Marian Year was 
exactly I never found out, but 
it meant that all and sundry 
broke off and called it a day. 
Nothing stirred. You almost 
could not get a drink and all 
the shops were firmly closed. 
But if the Irish themselves chose 
to take it easy upon ‘that 
December 8th, the Irish weather 
had decided not to let such a 
glorious opportunity pass. Here 
was a chance to flaunt its worst 
upon a country bent on holiday. 
Need it be added that it was 
upon December 8th that those 
few printed words upon the 
invitation card drove me out 
of the cold of Arthur Fitzbeau- 
mont’s roof into the colder? 
Granted that while proceeding 
down the drive a certain amount 
of heat was generated ; not by 
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the heater of the car, which had 
been disconnected as a super- 
fluous frill, but by the well- 
established Irish method of 
violent exertion. While my host 
gave directions, it was I who 
dragged aside the heavy branches 
strewn across the snowy drive by 
the previous night’s gale, and 
my clothes still bear the marks 
of the green mould from off 
them. In the meantime, a 
liberal amount of snow forced 
its way down the back of my 
collar to make sure that a 
balance in temperature was 
maintained. And indeed the 
snow had become something to 
be reckoned with by now. 
About six inches lay upon the 
ground; would the buses still 


be running ? 
But there was no concern at 
the bus office in the nearby 


deserted country town. The 
only place that seemed to be 
open, it bristled with hope and 
discounted any interruption in 
the Dublin service. True, the 
Dublin bus was running a little 
late; maybe an hour or so; 
there was no means of telling. 
But that had nothing to do 
with the weather; it was 
because Michael Delaney had a 
young dog running in a coursing 
meeting near Kells and old Peter 
O’Lochlan was driving in his 
stead. The bus would turn up 
all right, and eventually it did, 
together with a complement of 
unconcerned and composed pas- 
sengers who conversed with each 
other without cease as though 
they had been life-long friends. 
There seemed to be some 
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secret method of celebrating the 
end of the Marian Year known 
only to the few, and in some 
way inseparable from the con- 
fines of the bus office. This 
took some time, but it bore the 
unmistakable sign of instilling 
a certain amount of garrulous 
vigour into both the driver and 
the conductor, for when they 
did appear they were all set to 
make up for lost time. A hasty 
farewell to my host and we were 
off, rattling away like the wind. 
Above the sound of a dry gear- 
box a hum of genial conversa- 
tion flowed, principally directed 
at the conductor, who in flashes 
of good humour constantly 
asserted that we would cover the 
fifty miles to Dublin long before © 
nightfall. As for the snow, “ it 
might be another couple of feet 
deeper and you’d never so much 
as believe there was any snow . 
nearer than America the way 
the bus ran so easy.” 

Greatly comforted by such 
reassurance I felt the time had 
come to get a bit closer to earth. 
How were we doing? Dublin 
in a couple of hours; an hotel 
reservation there for the night ; 
an air booking at 9 A.M. from 
the Dublin Airport to Bristol. 
E.T.A. Bristol about 11.30 A.M. ; 
pick up the car; quick lunch, 
then five hours on to New- 
market and half an hour farther 
after that. Yes, should make it 
easily by about 6 P.M. with 
plenty of time to change. Just 
the job. At this point specula- 
tion was interrupted by a squeal 
of brakes. The bus stopped. It 
did not go on. 
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The snow-laden wires spanning 
the road had bent the upright 
standards and now drooped too 
low for the bus to pass beneath. 
Everybody in a hum of com- 
ment got out to view the obstruc- 
tion, and in the meantime 
vehicles began to queue up 
on either side. The smaller 
cars seemed to be making 
heavy weather of it. Advice 
was not long in forthcoming 
from a diminutive figure with 
a squeaky voice who addressed 
the driver with the air of.a local 
authority. 

‘‘Thim’s the telephone wires 
that goes to Dr Casey’s house 
yonder. Why don’t you cut 
them from on top of the bus 
and let’s get on?’ The driver 
looked down upon the owner of 
the voice. ue, 

‘‘ And if we cut them then 
how will the Doctor answer a 
-eall of emergency ? ”’ 

“Ts it Dr Casey that would 
leave the house under any pre- 
- text whatever with the weather 
the way itis? Why he’ll have 
been looking on the bottle long 
enough by now to be near an 
emergency himself the way he 
dislikes the winter. Go cut the 
wires and do the good gentleman 
a service so that he’ll not be 
bothered on a day like this.” 

The squeaky voice was at 
once joined by others, all express- 
ing anxiety that Dr Casey 
should not be put to the incon- 
venience of any telephone calls, 
and the driver produced a pair 
of pliers from the cab. The 


willing hands that were assisting 
the driver on to the roof of the 
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bus were almost that unfortun- 
ate man’s end; for a deafening 
shout caused them suddenly to 
withdraw their support. The 
driver fell back heavily into the 
snow; the pliers buried them- 
selves in a drift. 
“Will ye stop! Will ye 
stop! Will ye STOP!!” A 
coated figure running over a 


snow-covered field directed all 


the power of his lungs towards 
the demolition party. Waving 
his arms in the direction of the 
wires across the road and with- 
out any pause he yelled louder 
than ever, ‘‘Cut those wires 
and ye’ll find a short cut to all 


your ancestors in Hell this next 


second. Thim’s charged with 
twenty-thousand volts from the 
Shannon that’ll burn up the 
road snow and all from here to 
Belfast? Jeez, but that was 
a near one.’? While the horror 
of this narrow escape was having 
its effect, the be-coated stranger 
called up some men who were 
following with props. and, sur- 
prisingly, it was not ldng before 
the bus was rattling upon its 
way again. 

- But something was happening 
to the weather. The snow had 
turned to rain and the wind was 
rising once more. The white 
carpet had gone. It had turned 
into large pools of standing 
water; the year had been so 
wet that the ground was incap- 
able of absorbing any more rain. 
Darkness, too, was approaching ; 
for there had been more than 
half an hour’s delay over the 
incident of the electric cable, 
and now little rivulets could be 
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seen coursing beside the road 
and in some instances across it. 
The square of Navan looked 
bleak and sordid in the dusk and 
there was not a soul about as 
we entered it. Not a shop was 
open, and again, it was among 
the confines of the bus office 
that there appeared to be a 
manifestation that the end of 
the Marian Year was not to be 
allowed to slip by without trib- 
ute. In a quarter of an hour the 
driver and conductor were back 
in their places with renewed 
heart, the inspiration of. a spirit 
that had emanated from the bus 
office. They seemed to be in 
utter ignorance of what was to 
come, and it was upon them in 
less than three hundred yards. 
Out of the square and round 
the corner, at the bottom of a 
steep hill, towards Dublin, the 
bus rumbled blissfully into a 
scene of the utmost confusion. 
What useful purpose the Navan 
Fire Brigade was serving is 
speculative, but in the dim 
light, a fire-engine could be seen 
pumping away at a quarter of 
a mile of flood-water across the 
road. It had risen to the level 
of the cottage window-sills on 
either side. Bawling members 
of the Fire Brigade, thick oil- 
skins beneath their helmets, 
were beseeching the cottagers to 
leave their houses with entreaties 
punctuated by  imprecation. 
The scene was enough for the 
bus driver. The influence of the 
spirit died in him right there. 
In a flash he put the bus into 
reverse. Without throttling 
down, he backed right up the 
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hill again and there we were 
back in Navan Square once 
more. A groan came from the 
passengers within. 

go no further,” said the 
driver, addressing the conductor 
as he descended from the cab. 
‘** Did yiz see all that water that 


was there? Noah himself would 


be foolhardy to try it without he 
emptied the Ark first of all the 
animals. Give the ladies and 
gentlemen back their tickets, 
Sandy, and we’ll see the way 
it is tomorrow.” He shrugged 
bis shoulders and walked to- 
wards the bus office in search of 
more enlightenment. | 

Here was a go. I pulled the 
watch out of my pocket. I 
scarce dared look it in the face, 
but I noted the time. It was 
still going. If I had put it to 
my ear I knew that it would 
merely mock me with a ‘ Worse 
to come; worse to come.’ At 
the back of my mind there 
lurked horror at the prospect of 
a night spent beneath the roof 
of that iniquity, the Irish inn. 
But it was getting late and this 
prospect was becoming an in- 
evitability when my thoughts 
were interrupted by a rattling, 
banging sound coming from the 
opposite end of the square. It 
was the diesel bus. 

That diesel bus will ever remain 
in memory as will its crew. The 
conductor, a tall Latin-looking 
fellow, with a brogue which bid 
fair to challenge the clatter of 
the diesel itself, was undismayed 
at the prospect of taking the 
entire party on to Dublin. There 
was a long discussion to adjust 
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the financial arrangements con- 
nected with our tickets, but it 
ended by his welcoming us all 
on board without making any 
further charge. Needless to say 
this took place in the bus office, 
where the influence connected 
with the end of the Marian Year 
was now shining in favour of 
the passengers, though there 
were one or two who threatened 
to demand their money back. 
Equally buoyant was the elderly, 
red -faced diesel driver, who 
cheerfully and determinedly took 
his place behind the wheel, 
revved up the engine to a deaf- 
ening rattle, let in the clutch, 
swung round the corner of the 
square, and then proceeded to 
send the bus down the dimly- 
lit hill towards the floods at the 
bottom with complete abandon. 

‘* Hold tight now. I'll not be 
stopping this side of paradise,”’ 
he shouted back, and he was as 
good as his word. Completely 
disregarding the arms of the 
Navan Fire Brigade that were 
being waved at him, he plunged 


the bus through the driving rain — 


into the flood. The clanking of 
the engine and the exuberant 
exhortations of the passengers 
were such that I was unable to 
hear the cries, shouts and impre- 
cations that undoubtedly were 
coming from without. The bus 
had set up a tremendous bow 
and stern-wave, and where the 
flood had just risen to lap the 
window - sills of the cottages 
bordering the road, it now rushed 
in like a tidal bore. I caught 
glimpses through open doorways 
of chairs, newspapers and other 
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oddments becoming suddenly 
flood-borne, and of the harassed 
contortions upon the faces of 
the cottagers as the bus ploughed 
past. Two small cars which had 
so far gallantly contrived to 
make the grade, coming from 
the opposite direction, were sud- 
denly almost completely sub- 
merged by the bow-wave and 
brought to a sharp standstill. 
Their owners leapt from their 
seats as though attacked by 
sharks. It was all over in a 
minute or two, and as the bus 
clanked its way like some lum- 
bering landing-craft to the top 
of the opposite hill, morale had 
risen to a high level. 

‘* Be easy now, be easy,” the 
conductor shouted above the 
din. ‘*Sure that was nothing 
at all. Just you be waitin’ till 
we reach the Tolka River. The 
place will be like the Mediterran- 
ean.” I thought of the watch. 
‘Worse to come; worse to 
come.’ What hope there had 
been was now narrowing. Four 
hundred miles with only about 
thirty of them accomplished in 
four hours was not a very good 
start. No matter. Press on 
regardless. 

There were indeed a series of 
semi-sea voyages on the way, 
through unabating _ torrential 
weather. I was so accustomed to 
the feeling of cold by now that 
I had almost forgotten that it 
could be otherwise. Lost in 


-drowsy surmise on what sort of 


an hotel I might find in Dublin, 
for I had not been in it before, a 
brilliant confusion of car lights 
away down the road in the dis- 
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tance caught my eye. It also 
caught the eye of the driver. 
This did not look so good. 
Cars appeared to be all over the 
road. They were not moving. 
And, as we got nearer, the lights 
appeard to be reflected in run- 
ning water. 

** Will you just look at that.” 
The brogue of the conductor 
fought for recognition above the 
sound of the diesel as he ad- 
dressed the driver. ‘ Are ye 
not going to stop to spy out 
the way through all that muddle 
before you drive on?” It was 
obvious that the driver did not 
agree with the adage that dis- 
cretion is the better part of 
valour, for he did not even 
bother to answer. Determined 
to repeat the episode of the 
successful Navan crossing, he 
plunged the bus once more into 
the deep. 
encouragement from his pas- 
engers he steered that bus in 
and out of a quarter of a mile of 
stranded cars leaving further 
devastation in his wake. By 
the grace of God the engine 
managed to keep going, but the 
floor of the bus was awash, and 
all of us, together with our 
suitcases and belongings, were 
sitting on the backs of the seats 
with our feet upon the cushions. 
It was miraculous how the driver 
managed to find a path through 
the conglomeration. His only 
comment was, as he nodded 


back in the direction of the 
stranded cars, ‘“‘ There’s a fine 
go 0’ yokes for you.”’ But as we 
reached a bedraggled, sodden, 
shivering crowd huddled together 
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on some rising ground in front 
of what seemed to be a village, 
the forbidding arm of the law. 
brought us to a standstill. 
What went on outside I do 
not know. The cold had seeped 
through and the water was 
draining noisily away from the 
floor of the bus. The conductor 
and the driver were holding a 
long high-pitched argument with 
the crowd in the dark, and for 
the moment my fellow passengers 
were silent, sorting themselves 
out. Someone, peering out, nose 
pressed against the window, 
turned back with the comment, 
‘Sure and we’re no distance 
from Dublin now at all. I can 
see where we are. We're in 
Clonee. Why there’s McArea- 
vey’s down the street.” 
“Distance or no _ distance 
we'll not get to Dublin tonight.” 
The conductor had returned 
with this news, letting a sharp 
gust of freezing wind through 
the door in so doing. This was 
the end. Two miserable drenched 
figures followed him. ‘“ And 
will ye make room for these 
poor lads that’s been washed 
out of their farm and is as like 
to die of cold this very minute. 
It’s the guards” (Irish constabu- 
lary) ‘‘ that is making the trouble. 
The guards are in no mind to let 
us along. They say that the 
road yonder, beyond Clonee, is 
congested with yokes in four 
feet of the River Tolka and it 


rising this every minute. The 


tales they have of the goings on 
would fair skin the hair from 
your head. The railways are 
desthroyed, the bridges being 
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_ twisted like matchwood and a 
poor, wee lad was killed here, 
in Clonee, by the fall of a bough 
this very morning.” 

‘*Can you not get back down 
the road we came?” inquired 
a woman’s voice; ‘‘ the way it 
is the water’s rising and I being 
not able to swim.” 

‘* And how would I turn the 
bus with no room and lifeless 
yokes on either side and with 
the guards out of temper and 
procrastinatin’ enough to shock 
a tinker. We’ll drive on up into 
Clonee and go try and get a bite 
and a nip there and put these 
poor lads down to dry.” 

There did not seem to be much 
but the River Tolka in Clonee. 
The houses were awash, the 
roads were all under water, and 
in many places were blocked by 
fallen walls and trees as well. 
We could go neither forward nor 
back. Clonee was where we 
were and Clonee was where we 
were to remain. Many of the 
inhabitants had had to leave 
their houses and were joined by 
stranded wayfarers in a building 
that seemed to be drier than 
some of the others. It bore a 
watery sign ‘Café’ above the 
entrance door. At first there 
was a certain amount of warmth 
in the lounge, but as the water 
rose and reached the hearth, the 
fire sizzled out. A _ slatternly, 
cheerful boy was desperately 
doing his best to supply the 
needs of the hungry travellers 
and his resources had by now 
dwindled to plain bread and a 
few oddments of biscuit. My 
shoes, socks and the hems of my 
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trousers were soaked, but I 
perched up on a table clear of 
the water. Despite the arctic 
conditions it was impossible to 
help but marvel that any race 
could remain cheerful under such 
conditions. But laughter and 
banter continued, as did lament 


from those naturally ‘ lamenta- 


tious.’ The proprietress waded 
towards an inoffensive youth 
sitting on a table next to me 
and gave him a cuff. ‘‘ Come 
off of that, Johnny Devlin, and 
give your table to the English 
gentleman. Where are your 
manners? Can’t you see that 
the table the good gentleman 
is settin’ on has a knot hole 
right through the top of it the 
size of a half-crown? If the 


water rises then it'll just sink 


like a stone.” I turned to 
listen to the rest of the conversa- 
tion. A dismal drover with his 
trousers rolled up and with 
bare feet was contradicting the 
assertion that there were worse 
floods in eighteen-forty. ‘* In- 
deed they were not,” he said 
with a conviction that led one 
to suppose that he must have 
been alive at that period. ‘* The 
inflictions that are upon us this 
year are a token upon our 
wickedness. There’s that myxo- 
mathosis that the English sent 
over that has the place just alive 
with dead rabbits, and I read in 
the paper the other day that a 
band of rats two million strong 
set upon a whole heap of inno- 
cent worshippers on their way 
to Mass in Birr.” And so it 
went on. 

Frequent consultations with 
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the watch informed me that the 
night had turned to morning and 
that there was little hope of 
eatching the nine o’clock air- 
craft, and consequently none 
of reaching Katherine’s house 
in time for that blessed county 
ball. So much for a point of 
honour, I reflected. As for 
seeking forgiveness! As Arthur 
Fitzbeaumont had foretold, I 
was cured of that already. The 
scene in the sodden café was 
becoming ever more like that 
depressing film ‘ The Sea Shall 
Not Have Them.’ I did not 
care. Silence took the place of 
chaff, but the water rose no 
more. What no one did expect 
was the sudden genial appear- 
ance of our red-faced driver, 
wreathed in smiles at 2 A.M. 

‘* We'll be gettin’ on to Dublin 
now,” he announced. ‘“ By the 
powers that be there’s a miracle 
gone on down yonder. They’ve 
cleared a passage through the 
cars that lies dead across the 
road, with a tractor. I’ve fixed 
a piece of hose-pipe that I found 
back of McAreavey’s onto the 
exhaust of the old bus that'll 
lift it *way above the water. If 
anyone tires of Clonee and 
fancies the risk they’re welcome 
to come along ’o me for I’m off 
to Dublin this minute.’”’ There 
was arush. 

Hardly able to keep my eyes 
open I just made the Dublin 
airport on schedule time for the 
Bristol flight. There had been 
no occasion or place to dry 
clothing or look inside a suitcase 
that appeared to be soaking. 
Nor had there been time to eat 
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anything. This much I men- 
tioned to a sprite of an air 
hostess dressed in the emerald 
green of her country as she 
herded her charges forward to 
the waiting-room. 

Ah well,’ she said smiling, 
“if it’s only eating that you 
have on your mind it looks as 
though you’ll have the rest of 
the day right here to get even 
with your appetite, for the devil 
only knows when we'll take-off. 
There was no flying yesterday 
and the schedules are all to 
blazes today as a consequence.” 
I said everything that the situa- 


tion deserved. I said it in- 
silence. 
All that one could do was 


to look out at a water-logged 
strip through the window and 
drink cups of coffee. Occasion- 
ally something more heartening 
took the place of the coffee. 
Two Viscounts took off for 
Heathrow. These same two 
Viscounts returned. Nothing 
moved in the Bristol direction. 
At half-past one a Dakota ap- 
peared on the tarmac and the 
Bristol passengers were hustled 
out towards it clutching hats, 
coats and newspapers in the 
teeth of a hurricane. The 
engines were warmed up; the 


Dakota lumbered out to the 


strip, revved up again and the 
starboard engine popped, splut- 
tered, faltered and then cut out. 
The same emerald- green air 
hostess appeared at the door of 
the crews’ cabin all smiles with 
the refreshing announcement, 
‘All that goes up must come 
down. The pilot, here, says 
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that it very much depends on 
how you come down. He’s not 
going up.”’ 

Another three-quarters of an 
hour gazing at the by now 
familiar faces of complete 
strangers in the waiting-room : 
another dash across the wind- 
swept tarmac and the wind did 
the rest. Once airborne, the 
wind just sat on the tail of that 
revived Dakota and simply blew. 
Blew her across the channel to 
Bristol almost before we had left 
Dublin. I burrowed beneath a 
damp overcoat and felt for the 
watch. There was still time. 
All my attention was focused on 
the hangars below as we came on 
the circuit for the run in. In 
one of those hangars the car was 
waiting. 

Formalities at the airport were 
brief. The face I had expected to 
see on arrival was not there. 
That face was important; for it 
belonged to one of the airport 
staff and its owner was in charge 
of the car and had the key. Still 
very weary, I humped my suit- 
case outside the customs-shed 
and found a porter. His name 
was Syd. He listened not with- 
out sympathy. He said, “ Yes 
know. That’ll be Fred you’re 
wantin’, he shook his head. 
Fred ‘aint ’ere. gone ’ome 
this long whoiles. Yer see we 
thought you was never a comin’ 
wot with the met. reports and 
all. Yes, ’e’s gone ’ome.” I 
explained the urgency of the 
problem. Could I not find Fred 
at his home and get the key of 
the car. I was desperate. Then 
one of those male fairy god- 
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mothers suddenly appeared ; the 
kind that stand down-and-outs 
bitters in pubs and help lame 
dogs generally, otherwise I think 
I would have given up. For no 
reason but kindness he volun- 
teered his car. Syd came with 
us to show the way. We seemed | 
to have travelled all over Bristol 
before we arrived at Fred’s 
house. A woman opened the 
door and sharply asked what 
we wanted. We said we wanted 
Fred. She became even more 
suspicious. Didn’t we know that 
Fred had moved to Clifton last 
week? The fairy godmother 
was not to be put off so lightly. 
Off to an address in Clifton we 
went at a rate of knots. Eventu- 
ally we found Fred, and the key. 
There was still time. 

Into the boot went the suit- 
case and the top-hat box; out 
came the choke; a couple of 
whirrs on the starter and the 
car burst into life. Not bad 
after ten days idleness in freez- 
ing cold. Starting to warm her 
up gently I paid my dues to 
Syd and backed out on to the 
tarmac. I do not know what 
made me switch the heater on 
from cold. I do remember feel- 
ing a little surprised that the 
blower was producing hot air 
so soon. The windscreen would 
need wiping ; it was blurred. I 
switched on the wipers. They 


did not appear to be doing much 


good. The windscreen remained 
misty. Good Heavens! It 
wasn’t mist either. Solid smoke 
was rising from the bonnet of 
my beautiful new ear. I 
switched off. The engine gave 
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the smoke went on _ rising. 
Syd sauntered up. ‘ Somethin’ 
wrong or somethin’?” he in- 
quired. By this time I had the 
bonnet up. ‘‘Can’t make it 
out,’ I said; ‘‘ she seems to be 
over-heating.”” Syd clicked his 
tongue. 

** Arr,” he said, “‘ wot do you 
expect?  That’s because she 
’aint got no water in ’er.” I 
turned on him like a stoat upon 
a smaller stoat. ‘‘ What do 
you mean, ‘’aint got no water 
in ’er?’” | 

Syd drew himself up. ‘‘ We 
look after gentlemen’s cars wot 
is left ’ere you know; not like 
some. Wot with frost, snow an’ 
all we emptied the radiators 
just in case.” | 

“But, my. dear fellow, she 
was full of anti-freeze ! ”’ 

“°Ow the ’ell were Fred to 
know that ? ”’ 

‘* There’s a label on the radia- 
tor cap that says so. Can’t you 
read ? 

“Then I reckon Fred can’t 
’ave ’ad ’is specs on. ’Ere, Ill 
go fetch a can of water and you’ll 
be right as rain.” He looked at 
me. “I should go and ’ave a 
wash and brush up somewhere 
or other,” he mused; ‘ you 
look a proper sight and all. 
Them socks and _ trousers!” 
There was still time. Only 
just. 

Chipping Sodbury, Tetbury, 
Cirencester, Burford, Chipping 
Norton, Buckingham, Bedford, 
Cambridge and on. The car 
ate up the miles. The breaking- 
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point of fatigue was far behind. 
Nature provides a second wind. 
There was also a heater. It was 
the first time I had been warm 
for ten days. 

Precisely at seven minutes 
past nine the gravel in front of 
Katherine’s well-ordered house 
received treatment to which it 
was unaccustomed; the out- 
come of violently applied brakes. 
I might just make the last 
course of dinner with luck, for 
things never changed beneath 
Katherine’s roof. There would 
yet be time to change; for it 
was hardly likely that they 
would make a move for the ball 
much before ten o’clock. Bar- 
clay—butler, gardener, second- 
horseman, chauffeur and general 
dog’s-body—ushered me into the 
drawing-room where coffee was 
about to be served. Katherine, 
dressed like some breath-taking 
front page first-nighter was sur- 
rounded by her guests. She did 
not look real before that back- 
ground of exquisite glass, Staf- 
fordshire pottery and Ming all 
over the place. Her husband, 
Gertrude and Ronnie Woodroffe, 
Alastair McCourt and the rest 
of the usual crowd were all 
white ties, scarlet coats and 
splashes of sympathetic satin. 
They gazed at me. None of 
them spoke and Katherine’s 
eyes were blazing beneath the 
glittering tiara sort of thing she 
was wearing. 

_ “ This is a nice time to arrive, 
Francis. Anyone would think 


that you were a busy man, when 
everyone knows that you’ve 
never done a hand’s turn all your 
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life. It’s too bad of you. I can 
tell you now, you won’t get 
asked here again 

I know, Katherine,” I inter- 
rupted, “I’m most frightfully 
sorry, but we’ve had quite a 
time on the way and it’s not as 
late as all that you know, con- 
‘sidering .’ I pulled out the 
watch. Like a greyhound out of 
the slips Katherine pounced upon 
it. Her eyes were glistening. 
All else was forgotten. Her 
fascination for trinkets had taken 
over. She made a step towards 
me and reached out her hand. 

‘Where did you get that 
watch?” she demanded as I 
handed it to her. 

“Oh, I don’t know; 
handed down I suppose. 


just 
Used 


to belong to some sort of ances- 
tor.” 


Katherine had snapped 
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open the back and was examin- 
ing the inside intently. 

‘* Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ here’s the 
fellow’s name. ‘ Marcus Koss 
1834 >” she read, what’s 
this engraved underneath ? ”’ | 

‘*T don’t know” I answered. 
‘The engraving is so small I’ve 
never been able to read it.” 
She reached for a magnifying 
glass that lay on a _ cabinet 
nearby, moved over towards 
one of the wall lights and held 
up the watch. She narrowed 
her eyes ‘‘ Ah, here we are,” 
she exclaimed. ‘* It’s quite clear 
under the glass. ‘ Marcus Ross. 
1834. Fort Adelaide, Clonee.’ ” 
She handed back the watch. 
Where on earth is Clonee? 
Never heard of the place I 
suppose. Now run along and 
get dressed.” 


\ 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF AN AMBITION. 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM. 


UNDOUBTEDLY there was a 
lucky star in the heavens on 
7th March 1888—it was my 
birthday. 

Living in an inland city I 
- knew little of the sea or of the 
men connected with it, but I 
found later that climbing about 
big marine engines in a Clyde 
shipyard surpassed the joys of 
climbing trees. And when one 
day an elderly workmate said : 
“I’ve been appointed chief of 
the steamship Dunearn and am 
to find my own fourth engineer ; 
how about it?’ I packed 
gleefully. When he announced 
next day, ‘‘The job’s off, the old 
chief’s doing another voyage,” I 
unpacked again. Some months 
later the ‘Glasgow Herald’ re- 
ported: ‘The only survivors of 
the Leith steamer Dunearn are 
the second mate and the fourth 
engineer, picked up by Japanese 
fishermen fourteen hours after 
the steamer capsized in a 
typhoon.’ 

The same workmate persuaded 
me not to go in the liner to 
which I was appointed junior ; 
even today the disappearance of 
the Waratah eclipses the famous 
Mary Celeste mystery. Eventu- 
ally, as third engineer of a 
trawler, I made my fourteen- 
thousand-mile first voyage. I 
have never been seasick since. 
My subsequent experiences were 
connected with fair weather and 
foul; with mines and torpedoes, 
and more weather. 
sole surviving officer of one ship 


I was the. 


and acquired the name ‘Jonah!’ 
In 1945 I was carried off a 
Liberty ship on a stretcher, and 
that, in a few words, is an in- 
formal account of my life story : 
the details are as follows. 


The birth of my ambition 
was due to a picture; right 
opposite where I sat in class was 
a large poster advertising the 
Donald Currie service of steamers 
to South Africa (the company 
which eventually became, and 
still is, The Union Castle Line). 
That picture fascinated me and, 
after weeks of gazing at the 
liner Saxon steaming over a 
calm blue sea beneath a tropical 
blue sky, at the captain and his 
officers on the bridge, the 
passengers lazing about the 
decks, I made a decision: I 
would follow the sea, see the 
world and be paid for it as a 
ship’s officer. I was thirteen at 
the time, and from then on, 
apart from geography and that 
picture, little else in the class- 
room had any importance; my 
one object now was to be 
finished with school and on 
board a ship. My ideas were 
rather vague ; I had not thought 
of what department—deck or 
engineroom—to go into. Pre- 
vious aspirations had been those 
common to most schoolboys ; 
the sight and smell of a hot 
railway engine had long attracted 
me, cowboys and the wild and 
woolly West had, for a time, held 
my interest; the desire to visit 
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foreign lands still persisted and 
could now be embodied in my 
half-chosen profession. 

The picture and the school- 
room were in an inland city, 
sixty miles from the sea, but 
one day, my father, having 
business at Hull, took me with 
him and I spent two days 
gazing at ships of all kinds, 
flying the flags of many nations. 
Strange sailors, funnily dressed, 
and the babble of their strange 
tongues were all about me: it 
was @ fantastic world, and when 
my father obtained permission 
to go on board a ship I timidly 
followed him up the gangway. 
She was very small, no more 
than a paddle-tug. Passing an 
open door a deafening roar of 
escaping steam made me jump 
and almost run back to the 
gangway. I thought the boiler 
had burst. As the roar died 
down I looked in at the doorway ; 
it was the engineroom. At the 
next roar I gripped the door- 
posts but stayed there; 
engineer was ‘ warming through ’ 
preparatory to starting up his 
machinery ; fascinated, I watched 
the great crankshaft move and 
saw the cylinders roll on their 
trunnions—she had oscillating 
cylinders, a system as old as the 
- beam engines of the Mississippi 
steamers. The cranks moved 
first one way then the other, a 
movement just sufficient to 
permit the pistons to clear the 
cylinders of accumulated water 
before making a complete revolu- 
tion, or there might be serious 
damage ; a cylinder-end knocked 
off or a piston-rod bent: it was 
the engineer himself who ex- 
_ plained all this when he came on 
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deck. The sight of that ponder- 
ous mass of machinery—really 
they were very small engines but, 
at the time, to me they looked 
enormous—decided me ; I would 
become a marine engineer, and 
I used that first occasion to get 
the rudiments of procedure. 

The engineer was a rough 
man, though the roughness did 
not extend beyond his aspect. 
‘‘ First of all,” he explained, 
‘* you must serve five years as 
apprentice on the making or 
repairing of steam-engines ; next 


you get a berth as junior 


engineer on board a steamer 
having engines of at least eighty- 
eight nominal horse-power; the 
engines must be of this minimum 
power to qualify you, after 
serving one year on watch, to 
sit for your second’s certificate 
of competency. However,” he 
said, ‘‘ go to the library where 
you'll find books giving you all 
the information you require.” 
Before turning away to go about 
his business he wiped his hands 
on a piece of waste, shook my 
hand, wished me luck, hoped I 
would continue in my intentions 
to become a marine engineer, 
advised me to ‘ study like hell’ 
while at sea, and assured me it 
was a grand life, far better than 
being a deck-officer up on the 
bridge in all weather; cold, 
rain, snow, and sleet; it was 
always warm and comfortable 
down in the engineroom. | 
That visit to Hull took me a 
step forward, so much was now 
decided: my future lay in the 
engineroom. Back home I 


hurried to the library where I 
found the books I required. It 
was all there just as the engineer 
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of the tug Frenchman had 
said; five years apprenticeship 
in a works where steam-engines 
were made or repaired—marine 
engines were not specifically 
stipulated, merely steam-engines. 
There were no marine engine 
works in my home town, s0 
after much thought I got myself 
apprenticed to a firm of engineers 
and millwrights. During my 
first years there I saw little of 
steam-engines, and those I did 
have dealings with were utterly 
unlike anything to be found on 
board ship ; however, I diligently 
applied myself to my immediate 
job and rapidly became efficient 
with the tools of my trade. | 

** Go to one of the big marine 
shops on the coast,’’ advised 
an elderly workmate, ‘ you 
cannot learn much more here 
and, although you’re young, 
you're a big lad, and can easily 
pass yourself. off as a young 
journeyman.” Here will 
digress a moment to explain 
that although I always listened 
to advice I did not always take 
it; horribly timid and _ self- 
conscious in my young days I 
always went my own way, made 
my own decisions, kept to and 
followed them. I did, however, 
take the advice of that old 
fitter, and after three months 
of letter-writing to dozens of 
shipyards, I one day found my- 
self in a works, at Leith, where 
the engines of small tugs and 
drifters were made. I was 
seventeen then, and _ rather 


lonely. From Leith I migrated 
to a famous Clyde shipyard 
where the engines of large cargo 
ships and ocean liners were 
built; here, the engines were so 
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high that they were built in 
pits to enable the overhead 
travelling cranes to clear the 
cylinder-tops. I was now in my 


-element, climbing about really 


big stuff. And then I was 
twenty-one and eligible to go to 
sea as junior engineer. | 

By this time most of the 
young fellows of my age were 
already afloat, while I remained 
ashore writing letters to the 
superintendents of all the ship- 
ping companies. Two years of 
‘I thank you for your letter but 
regret, &c., &c....’ did not 
daunt me. I almost got away 
on one occasion in the Dwunearn ; 
and I did get the appointment 
to the Blue Anchor’ Liner 
Waratah which, on her second 
voyage, disappeared without 
trace on passage from South 
Africa to Australia. Finally, 
inadvertently, my opportunity 
came, through another journey- 
man, when I was fitting the 
main injection valves to the 
bottom plating of a new Dutch 
liner. My workmate said: ‘“* My 
father is to take a trawler for 
delivery to Victoria, B.C. I’m 
going as chief; we’ve already 
engaged a second. Now, what 
about you coming with us as 
third, and we can make a three- 
watch voyage of it?” A 
trawler with a fourteen-thousand- 
mile voyage before her! Never- 
theless, I did not hesitate ; 
everybody knows that trawlers 
are staunch little ships; it was 
a start, and from there I could 
move into something bigger. 
Gladly I accepted the offer, and 
a few days later I was on board 
my first ship. 

The Marmion had never done 
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any trawling, she had been 
bought on the stocks and con- 
verted to her owner’s special 
requirements; she had been 
well kept, and although several 
years old she was in an almost 
new condition. She had just 
been put through survey, and 
there remained only the setting 
of the safety-valves. The chief 


engineer may have thought he 


was conferring a worth-while 
honour on me when one evening 
he said: ‘‘ Tomorrow morning 
you will attend on the surveyor 
during his setting of the safety- 
valves.”” But he never knew 
how thoroughly he scared me. I 
had seen this most important 
personage (Lloyd’s surveyor) in 
the engine works; seen him 


strut about the place while 
everyone fell over himself in 


haste to do his bidding. The 
shop foreman, even the head 
foreman and the work’s manager, 
obsequiously said, Yes, sir. 
Very good, sir,’’ when gruffly he 
told them: ‘* This will not do, 
scrap it and make a new one.”’ 
And here was I told off to attend 


him! I trembled at the thought, 
slept badly that night and had 


no appetite for breakfast next 
morning. When eventually the 
bogeyman did put in an appear- 
ance I was agreeably surprised. 
He took off his canvas glove to 
Shake hands with me, very 
pleasantly chatted about my 
making my first voyage in such 
small ship, then said: ‘* Well, 
let’s get on with the job.” He 
did everything himself, explain- 
ing aS he proceeded, and when 
the job was finished I had learnt 
how to set safety-valves, and 
Lloyd’s surveyors were truly nice 
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chaps. I was no longer afraid of 
them; they were human beings. 

This may not have been the 
chief engineer’s impression later 
when the surveyor, remembering 
just one other thing, led us into 
the bunker. ‘ Bolted plates are 
not permitted on a watertight 
bulkhead; you must get it 
riveted and caulked.” ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ said the chief, but how 
am I to get at the coal in the 
hold when the bunker coal is 
finished?” ‘* Take it out by 
way of the hatch, carry it along 
the deck and dump it down 
the bunker.”’ Very good, sir,”’ 
said the chief, and went ashore 
to order a squad of riveters 
and half a dozen wire-handled 
rivet-cutting setts and a sledge- 


hammer. ‘A simple though 
very useful invention, the 
rivet !”’’ smiled the surveyor, as 


he inspected the now solidly 
closed three-foot-square hole in 
the bulkhead. ‘ Most useful,” 
murmured the chief, who was 
thinking of the sharp setts and 
hammer in his cabin. 

It is my intention to set 
down the details of this, my 
first voyage, my first adventure 
into a new sphere of life, more 
completely than will be necessary 
with subsequent ships and 
voyages. The Marmion, being 
very small, did not require 
many certificates; thus the chief 
engineer and mate, apart from 
the captain, were the only 
ticketed men on board. The 
captain, a tall, bustling though 
quiet man, whose very aspect 
inspired complete confidence, 
spoke perfect English ; all accent 
having dropped from his speech 
during the transition of his 
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name from Schmidt to Smith. 
He was as tough as the big 
Hamburg wind-jammers in 
which he had learnt his profes- 
sion, and he could be just as 
mild and friendly as he could 
be tough. The chief engineer, 
the captain’s son, had been born 
in Scotland and was a true Glas- 
wegian, complete with brogue ; 
he was a good engineer and 
pleasant shipmate. Cochrane, 
the mate, was also as charming 
as he was tough; he had a 
‘master’s ticket—square-rigged— 
and boasted of having been 
second mate of one of the 
remaining few big British ‘ Cape- 
Horners.’ The sailors and fire- 
men, all six of them, were Swedes 
and were as hard-boiled as the 
captain and mate—nearly. The 
second engineer and the steward, 
the latter doing the combined 
duties of cook and steward, 
were both from north of the 
Tweed. I was the only green- 
horn and the only Englishman, 
and when we sailed, on Friday 
the 13th February, we were 
twelve souls, all told, on board 
—at least we thought so. 

She buried her nose in the 
Irish Sea and scooped it on 
board as we went out between 
the pier-heads, then settled down 
to the bucking, rolling, and 
wallowing I was to come to 
know so well. That start looked 
to me as if day and date were 
running true to tradition and 
that we would not get very far. 
Imagine the horror and con- 
sternation of the superstitious 
ones when about. a couple of 
hours out a stowaway was 
discovered! Number 13, an 
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eighteen-year-old lad who had 
been messroom steward on board 
before the ship was sold and who 
wished to try his luck in B.C. 
He listened politely to the 
captain’s fierce monologue, and 
explained his presence: ‘In 
bad weather this little ship can 
do everything but stand on her 
head; look at her antics now 
in a flat calm.” The flat calm 
looked horrible to me. ‘* You’ll 
be glad you have me on board 
when the weather gets bad. 
You'll see; you’ll be glad of the 
cups of tea I make and bring to 
you when your steward is on 
his back wishing he was dead.”’ 
At that moment the Marmion 
gave a heavy lurch, everybody 
clutched at something solid, 
everyone except the boy; he 
rose on his toes and, unsupported, 
remained upright at about forty- 
five degrees to the inclined deck 
and remained vertical when she 
suddenly lurched the other way ; 
all who were not on watch were 
at the séance. The sailors and 
firemen implored the captain to 
turn back and put the interloper 
ashore, but the captain had a 
phobia of his own: ‘It’s bad 
luck to go back to port once a 
voyage is started,”’ he said, then 


roared: ‘Carry on, mister 
mate’’; and quietly to the 
stowaway: ‘Away you _ go, 


assistant steward, and make me 
a cup of tea now.’ The mate 
shooed the men away to their 
jobs; the boy hurried along to 
the galley ; I looked at the flat 
calm and trembled. 

At noon I went below to 
relieve the chief and take over 
my first-ever watch. I got down 
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the ladder without being flung 
off it, staggered over to the 
chief and smiled wanly; he 


showed me how to feel round, 


explained about the oiling; so 
many drops here and so many 
there, watched me oil round 
once, warned me not to let 
anything run hot, told me that, 
if in doubt, I could use a little 
extra oil, said: ‘‘ She’s all yours 
now,’ and left me to it. Half- 
way up the ladder he stopped, 
looked down at me, and said: 
** Be careful and remember, one 
hand for yourself and one for the 
owner.” 

One hand for myself and one 
for the owner! If I had had as 
many arms as an octopus I 
could have used all eight for 
- myself; I was being flung and 
bumped all over the place. By 
now, owing to the heat, the 
smell of oil, and the jerking 
movement, my head was swim- 
ming and I was being violently 
seasick. But the oiling had to 
be done, and determinedly I 
started. Before I had got round 
the first time the owner’s oil-can 
was knocked out of my hand 
and was where neither owner 
nor myself could have retrieved 
it without stopping the engine. 
I did try to fish it up from where 
it slithered about, but the madly 
revolving crank knocked it off 
my hook each time I tried to 
lift it clear. However, by using 
the quart-measure, I found I 
could get through the operation 
of oiling much quicker; no 
need to count drops with it, you 
_ just poured from the big spout 
and that was that. 

The weather was rapidly 
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deteriorating, and between my 
prayers for better weather, 
cursing Mister Donald Currie 
and his liner Saxon, spewing 
and oiling round, I was the 
most unhappy person in the 
world. At 4 P.M. the second 
came below to relieve me; he 


a welcome sight although 


his smile was as false as my own. 
He felt round, tested the boiler 
gauge - glasses, looked in the 


_bilges, then, missing the oil-can 


from its tray, asked where §it 
was. I pointed to the L.P. 
crankpit ; he growled something 
about us having over 14,000 
miles to go and that his store- 
room was not full of oil-cans, 
said: ‘‘ All right, I'll take over 
now, away you go and be 
careful on deck, she’s taking 
heavy water on board.” I got 
safely into my cabin where, 
without troubling to wash, I 
flopped on to the settee; I 
climbed back on to it several 
times, but after one violent fall 
onto the deck stayed there and 
slept. When the second came 
to relieve me after my next 
watch it was 4 A.M. ‘* What’s 
happened?’”’ I asked him, 
‘‘she’s got a different move-- 
ment.” ‘* We’ve turned round, 
we’re going into Dublin, Kings- 
town, for shelter.”’ 

Looking back at that voyage 
I realise that the weather must 
have been truly bad; neither 
Captain Smith nor Cochrane 
was the type of man to run for 
shelter because of ordinary bad 
weather. After three days at 
anchor, the wind dropped and 
off we went again. The sea 
had gone down quite a lot, and 
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although I was not so chirpy as 
I had been in the anchorage I 
certainly felt better, and now I 
counted the drops when oiling 
round. The weather, however, 
was only making fools of us; 
and when we were well into the 
bay we were battling with a 
full south-west gale and had to 
keep on battling; for there 
was no haven to which we 
could run for shelter. The 
little ship showed us what she 
could in the way of antics, but 
she stood up to it and we 
struggled on south towards St 
Vincent, Cape Verde, our first 
bunkering port. Before we got 
there, however, the coal in the 
bunker began to peter out; 
now, by hook or by crook, we 
had to get at the coal in the 
hold. ‘“‘I wish I had that 
blasted surveyor here,” growled 
the chief. ‘‘ ‘ Carry it along the 
deck and dump it down the 
bunker hatch ’—with the fore- 
deck full to the rail and half the 
Atlantic on board. Come on, 
let’s get that plate off.” 

At the end of two hours 
hitting and missing we had cut 
out four rivets with sixty more 
to go; the bunker coal was 
beginning to look sick, and if it 
gave out before the plate was off 
there would be no steam and 
without steam the engines would 
stop. The ship, at the mercy of 
those big seas, would be out of 
control and liable to be over- 
whelmed.  Determinedly we 
started on another rivet, when 
our little party was interrupted 
by a voice. ‘‘ Here, see us yon 
haummer! And you ’’—this to 
a colossal Swede—‘ haud the 
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sett.”” God bless that eighteen- 
year-old lad ; he had served two 


years as plater’s apprentice and 


now came to show us how to 
cut out rivets. The chief handed 
over the hammer, I passed the 
sett to the Swede, and with 
two others holding lamps the 
rivets were soon being cut out 
at the rate of one every two 
minutes ; in less time than we 
had taken to deal with four, the 
sixty were cut and the plate 
flung aside to lie where it fell 
for the rest of the voyage; it 
was not even bolted on again. 
The coal, of its own volition, 
cascaded from hold to bunker 
and everyone smiled and laughed 
again; myself, to be sure, not 
very heartily. 

The weather got better after 
the removal of the plate and we 
steamed into St Vincent on a 
fine morning. With the bunker 
and hold filled to capacity and 
with the fresh-water tank full 
we left for Coronel in Chile, 
6000 miles away. Outside the 
port the mate cleaned ship; gaily 
he himself swished the hose this 
way and that, singing an old sea 
chanty as he swished: ‘‘‘ There’s 
plenty of gold, so I’ve been told, on 
the banks of the Sacramento’... 
What the hell!” he growled, 
and disgustedly dropped the 
hose to the deck. ‘* Go and find 
out why the water’s been 
stopped,’”’ he ordered one of 
his men. Before the man got 


to the engineroom the chief, 
alarmed by the racing pump, 
had hurried round the back, 
closed the fresh-water valve, 
switched over the sea-cock and 
the water spirted again. 
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fine chief engineer you are,” 
growled the captain at his son. 
‘“*How much fresh water have 
you left us?” ‘* Three inches 
in the tank, about two hundred 
gallons,’”’ mumbled the chief. 
The captain pondered this for a 
while, then shouted: ‘‘ All hands 
on rations; one pint per man per 
day. Two for the firemen,’ he 
amended. ‘‘ And you, steward, 
do as much cooking as possible 
with sea water; boiling vege- 
tables, making bread and the 
like.” Then to the men who 
were begging him to turn back 
to refill the tank: “It’s bad 
luck to turn back to the port 
from which you have just sailed. 
Carry on! Mr Cochrane.” 

‘It’s bad luck to try and 
steam six thousand miles to the 
next port with only two hundred 
gallons of fresh water,’’ growled 
someone. The captain snorted 
at this. Bligh had only 
twenty-eight gallons and eighteen 
men in his boat when he left 
the Bounty. And he did three 
thousand miles to Timor.’”’ He 
turned to walk away, but over 
his shoulder continued: ‘ We 
have a ship under us and 
he didn’t have a steam-engine 
making fresh water at every 
revolution ; don’t worry, we'll 
make it.” 

We did make it, and were not 


too greatly inconvenienced on 


the passage. We now had the 
Straits of Magellan before us, a 
stretch of water through which 
neither the captain nor Cochrane 
had passed. We could have 
gone off our route, called at 
Montevideo and taken a pilot 
for Coronel, but the extra dis- 
R 
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tance, cost of pilotage and the 
pilot’s passage back home would 
have been prohibitive. The 
captain decided to take a chance 
on finding some other ship going 
through the Straits when we got 
there. At Punta Arenas (Sandy 
Point), at the eastern end of 
the Straits, we found a British 
steamer at anchor. Captain 
Smith went on board and, finding 
that she was going through to 
the Pacific, arranged to follow 
close behind. The Rosebank 
hove up at midnight, we did 
likewise and hung on to her tail, 
and together we passed safely 
into the Pacific. 

By now the salt beef and pork, 


tinned and dried foodstuffs were 


getting very monotonous, and 
when I saw my fireman forging a 
harpoon I decided to try fishing. 
With a meat-hook purloined 
from the galley I made a big 
fish-hook, complete with barb, 
borrowed a log-line from the 
mate, baited my hook with a 
white rag, threw the thing over 
the stern and hoped for the best. 
The fireman had no luck with 
his harpoon, but after trailing 
astern a week my line tightened, 
the ship was stopped and my 
fish hove on board; what kind 
it was no one could say; it was 
enormous, looked like a big 
salmon and had magnificent 
scales. When hung beneath the 
bridge the tail dragged on the 
deck eight feet below. 

“Tl cook it with a piece of 


silver in the pot,’ said the 
steward. ‘If it’s poisonous the 
silver will tarnish.” The half- 


crown came through the ordeal 
unsullied, and long and loud 
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were the praises sung on my 
behalf for the several good fish 
meals everyone enjoyed. The 
fireman, having lost his harpoon, 
now decided to catch an 
albatross. His gear consisted 
of a piece of one-eighth-inch 
steel plate in which he cut a 
triangular hole. He bolted the 
plate to a wooden float, borrowed 
my log-line, baited the gadget 
with a piece of salt beef and 
flung it overboard. ‘‘ When it 
dives down at the bait its big 
beak will get hooked in the hole, 
it will then fly up in the air and 
I will haul it down on deck.” 
Although the man was as super- 
stitious as his mates on the 
score of the figure thirteen, and 
sailing on a Friday, he evidently 
had never heard the story of the 
Ancient Mariner. However, he 
had no more luck with the 
albatross than with the por- 
poise, and after several days 
abandoned his ‘ fishing.’ 

At Coronel we filled to capacity 
with coal and fresh water and 
left on the last stage of our 
voyage bound for Victoria, 
another 6000 miles away. The 
decks were washed down—with 
sea water—and a few hours 
after leaving Coronel we were 
out of sight of land; we saw 
and passed close to the Galapagos 
Islands, but the next mainland 
we saw was Cape Mendocino, on 
the coast of California. About 
this time we were getting 
wonderfully clear views of 
Halley’s Comet; for it was at one 
of those eighty-year periods when 
this comet makes its nearest 
approach to earth. ‘*‘ Do those 


clouds portend bad weather ? ”’ 
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I asked the mate one day. 
‘Those clouds are the tops of 
the Rockies; snow, about a 
hundred miles distant.”’ 

The coal taken at Coronel, 
besides being full of sulphur, was 
rather fast-burning, and it was 
found necessary to go in for 
more; at Asteria, in the mouth 
of the Columbia River, we took 
twenty tons; the chief wished 
to arrive with the bunker almost 
empty. A day or so after 
leaving Astoria we rounded Cape 
Flattery ; only another sixty-one 
miles ahead of us, over 14,000 


astern, and next day we steamed 


into Victoria, our eighty-five- 
day passage successfully accom- 
plished. The owner came on 
board and, after congratulating 
all on our safe arrival, asked if 
anything was urgently required. 
‘*-Yes,” said the chief. 
would like a squad of riveters 
at once.’”’ Half an hour later 
the hammers were ringing, and 
as they rang the chief mixed up 
a pot of paint into which he put 
almost as much patent dryers 
as red-lead powder. After the 
workmen had left he painted 
their job, then smothered his 
handiwork with coal - dust. 
Captain Smith paid off all hands 
that day; a Canadian captain 
came on board and took over. 
The chief, mate and myself 
signed on again to continue in 
the new owner’s service; the 
second engineer elected to go 
as engineer to the firm’s cement 
works, and took the stowaway 
with him. The fireman and 
sailors went ashore to ‘ blow-in ’ 
their pay-days before looking 
for other ‘ yobs.’ 
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Next morning a Lloyd’s sur- 
veyor came on board and, after 
chatting awhile with the mate, 
went into the chief’s cabin. 
“The mate tells me you had 
nasty weather on the first leg of 
your passage,’ he said con- 
versationally. Hellish,’’ replied 
the chief, then, unthinkingly, 
added, ‘‘ she was as often below 
the surface as above it.”’ 

‘“* H’mm,” said the surveyor. 
‘Oh, yes—er—I would like to 
inspect the bulkhead between 
the bunker and the hold.” 
‘* Yes, sir,’”? said the chief and 
pulled open a_ drawer, 
remembering in time that his 
electric torch threw a beam like 
a young searchlight, decided 
that an oil-lamp would be more 
appropriate for the occasion and 
closed the drawer. In the beam 
of his own powerful torch the 
surveyor intently examined the 
closing-plate, he wiped the coal- 
dust off several rivets, looked 
keenly at them, tapped with his 
small hammer, turned to the 
chief, smiled and said: ‘* Not 
much wrong here, chief,’ then 
continued, ‘* well, that’s all, Pll 
be on my way,” and winked. 
‘* Very good, sir,’”’ said the chief, 
and wiped the sweat off his brow. 

“Do you think he spotted 
they were new rivets?” I 
asked the chief. ‘‘ Of course he 
did, you can’t pull any wool 
over those fellows’ eyes; he 
knew the plate had been riveted 
after we got here, and if he’d 
been in our shoes he’d have done 
just as we did.” 

Running on the coast turned 
out to be very pleasant. Our 


home port was the cement works 
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at the head of a long narrow 
creek some forty-five miles from 
Victoria ; the site for the works 
had been cut and blasted out 
of virgin forest. The crowd 
manning the place was a cosmo- 
politan one; white men of all 
nationalities in the key jobs; 
Indian coolies in the boiler- 
house, Chinese in the quarries 
and kitchens of the cook-houses, 
all berthed in ranch-style shacks. 
Those men were well looked 
after, the food was copious, 
varied and good ; often I shared 
their enormous meals and I 
never missed joining them at 
their evening sing-songs which 
were picturesque indeed — the 
real ‘ Hill-billy’ band one sees 
at the cinema or hears over the 
radio: most pleasant to watch 
and to hear. I had also plenty 
of time to follow the advice 
of the paddle-tug Frenchman’s 
engineer and I studied ‘ like 
hell.’ It was fortunate for me 
that I did; for one day the 
captain said to me: ‘“ The 
Ministry of Marine and Fisheries 
have suddenly discovered that 
this ship is overpowered for an 
uncertificated engineer ; you will 
have to sit the examination.” 
The chief offered to run the job 
single-handed during my few 
days absence, and off I went 
to Victoria, where I had the 
great good fortune to find a 
sympathetic Scots engineer as 
my examiner. Three days later, 
a certificated engineer, I was 
back on board; the ticket was 
serviceable only in Canada, on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and on the great lakes, but it 
was a certificate, and having it 
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made me all the more keen to 
get my B.O.T. certificates ; my 
ambition had now become 
definite; I would one day sail 
as chief engineer of a steamer. 
In spite of the joys of that 
life, the chief and I decided to 
go back home, his reason being 
a too-long abandoned wife and 
family ; mine, bigger ships and 
the ports of the world. Early 
in December we left Vancouver 
by train for St John, New 
Brunswick, where we boarded 
the Allan liner Victorian; this 
vessel and her sister the Virginian 
were the first turbine liners to 
go into the Atlantic service, and 
although a passenger on board 
I spent most of the crossing in 
the engineroom, thus adding to 
the experience gained on board 
the Marmion. After spending 
Christmas ashore I decided to 
look for another ship and found 
a job as third in the first office 
to which I applied. I joined 
her on the morning of 3ilst 
December and sailed that same 
night for Savona in Italy. She 
was not much of a ship; she 
was, in fact, a real nasty piece 
of work. She had started life 
as @ Black Sea grain ship, and 
like so many of her sisters had, 
when she approached senility, 
been put on the iron-ore trade 
—a tough trade, tough ships 
manned by the toughest of 
crews; you had to be tough to 
live under the conditions there. 
There was little time for study 
at sea in the ship, but I made up 
for it by learning at first hand 
how to keep almost cemplete 
wrecks moving, and by the time 
I left the iron-ore trade I could 
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have written a text-book on 
‘Breakdowns at sea and the 
repairing thereof.’ Owing to a 
nasty engineroom fire and a 
bad battering on the way home 
the ship had to go into dry-dock 
for extensive repairs, during 
which time all hands except the 
chief engineer were paid off. On 
completion of these repairs I 
received word to rejoin, but in 
the meantime I had been offered 
a berth as fourth in a large deep- 
sea tramp. She was another 
heartbreak, but at the end of 
one nine-month voyage I could 
have added much to my text- 
book. On the passage home 
from Vladivostok to Liverpool, 
during which we made the 
deplorable average of 4-5 knots, 
I evolved my ‘ Golden rule for 
gaining experience quickly’; one 
ship one voyage—variety of ships 
and shipmates. I did have time 
to study on board that tramp, 
and sat for my second’s ticket 
when I got home. 

The day after ouiins it I 


‘received a letter asking me to 


call at a Glasgow office with a 
view to being offered a job as 
second engineer. I went down 
to Cardiff to join the Varna, the 
greatest abortion of a ship that 
ever went to sea. How that 
ship ever passed her surveys I 
still do not understand. She 
was a veritable bunch of junk ; 
the single boiler was rotten, her 
main and auxiliary machinery 
even worse, but in the three 
weeks I was on board I learnt 
a lot, even though my hair was 
standing on end most of the 
time. | 

I joined another big tramp as 
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third, made one voyage out to 
Australia and back to Antwerp, 
where I left her. I joined yet 
another tramp which kept me 
away for almost two years, and 
on board of her, after visiting 
many of the South Sea Islands, 
I crossed the Pacific and visited 
Vancouver again. From there 
we sailed westward to the ports 
of the Far East; then one day 
there came welcome news—up 
to Vladivostok to load for Hull. 
While loading we gave the 
engines a long-overdue overhaul. 
‘Clean it, adjust it and box it 
up, it will take us home,”’ said 
the chief engineer when brought 
below to inspect the cracked 
anti-friction metal of the H.P. 
big-end bearing. ‘‘ Try on the 
spare one,’ said the second 
after the chief had gone up top. 
The spare was found to have 
been machined one-sixteenth of 
an inch too small, and it took 
me four full days of filing and 
scraping before I had the thing 
fitted. I used the spare bolts 
a8 well, and when it was finished 
the bearing was ready, should 
it be required, for fitting without 
further adjustment. All that 
would be necessary was to put 
it on, harden up the nuts to 
the marks on the butt of the 
connecting-rod and there you 
were. Remember, this was no 
piffiing car engine big-end; the 
two anti-friction metal-lined 
half-bearings with the two four- 
and-a-half-inch bolts and the 
keep weighed close on half a ton. 

At Vladivostok the captain, 
making his first voyage as 
master, decided to load a record 


cargo and filled the ’tween-deck 
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bunkers with bagged soya beans. 
The coal thus shut out had to be 
carried on deck, and at the 
Japanese bunkering port at 
which we called, two hundred 
tons were put on the after 
well-deck and fifty tons on each 
side of the bridge-deck.. When 
we left Nagasaki we were loaded 
six inches below our legitimate 
load line; the intention was to 
arrive home with the bunkers 
almost empty and at our normal 
draught. ‘‘ The typhoon signal 
has been hoisted,” said the 
pilot when he came to take us 
out. ‘‘ Get away south at your 
best speed, you may.get clear 
of its path that way.” 

Our best speed was not suf- 
ficient, and we got it in the 
East China Sea ; one great wave 
took all the coal overboard at 
one swoop. At five o’clock that 
evening the engines stopped, at 
least the second stopped them 
before they pulled themselves 
up; that dud big-end had got 
away. The chief and second 
mates came below to assist in 
the operation of getting the dud 
off and the spare on; it was as 
important as that. With the 
engines stopped she rolled and 
wallowed in the troughs and 
was swept from stem to stern, 
and for a while I wondered if I 
had escaped one typhoon only 
to be drowned by another. 
However, toiling like men 
possessed, slipping and falling 
about that greasy engine, we 
got the dud off and the spare on 
without accident, and were off 
at full speed at seven o’clock. 
Thanks to a level-headed, far- 
seeing second we did, during a 
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typhoon, in two hours what had 
taken four days in port. At 
Hong Kong, where we put in 
to replenish our bunkers, we 
were told that the typhoon had 
been particularly severe and had 
caused great damage; many 
ships had foundered and the 
south-eastern tip of Japan was 
devastated. The circular storm 
had curved north and Hong 
Kong had received only the 
outer edge of it. No further 
incidents occurred during the 
rest of the passage home. 

I got my chief’s ticket after 
that and joined a small passenger 
ship on the Hebrides service. I 
did not like that at all; it was 
winter-time, and although she 
could not make me seasick she was 
decidedly uncomfortable. Owing 
to her bouncing and rolling, the 
cook had difficulty in doing his 
job. The standing rule was that, 
coming south, there was no 
breakfast till we had rounded 
Ardnamurchan Point, when the 
weather was generally a little 
better. After sitting down to 
breakfast at noon one day I 
decided that life was too short 
for such things; at Tobermory 
I jumped ashore and sent a 
telegram to Glasgow asking to 
be relieved, that very day, at 
Oban: No one awaited me at 
Oban, and out of consideration 
for the chief, who was the 
nicest of men, I stayed on. I 
got my breakfast at 2 p.m. that 
trip and my subsequent telegram 
from Tobermory was to the 
effect that I was leaving, relief 
or no relief. 

My next ship was again on the 
iron-ore trade, and I left her 
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immediately we got back home ; 
I would have left her even had 
I not made my ‘ Golden rule’ ; 
for her chief, the only English 
chief I ever sailed with, was the 
most cantankerous man I ever 
met. The 1914-18 war was now 
well under way, and unable to 
pick up another ship at once I 
went into Fairfield’s as a fitter 
and worked on board the battle- 
ship Valiant. I quickly tired 
of being ashore, but Fairfield’s 
found that I would not be 
permitted to leave the shipyard. 
About this time misinformed, 
irresponsible women started a 
recruiting campaign; by pinning 
white feathers on men not in 
uniform they hoped to drive 
everybody into the Services. 
Although I was doing work of 
national importance and could 
not leave it, I lived in dread of 
being presented with a feather, 
and one day, by not keeping 
strictly to the truth, I got 
myself appointed to a paddle- 
mine-sweeper—anything to get 
away from those dangerous white 
feathers. 

I was on the night-shift at 
Fairfield’s and that night I 
went to my foreman. “I’m 
leaving you, I shall not be 
in tomorrow night, I’m going 
no 
you're not,” he replied. You 
can’t leave your job here.” 
During the night he came back : 
‘* The night manager is arranging 
to have your job on the Slieve 
Bearnagh cancelled,’ he informed 
me. I was back in the barbette 
of the Valiant’s fifteen-inch guns 
that night, but, when a few 
evenings later my workmate, 
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another seafaring man, produced 
a white feather from his pocket, 
I got the wind up properly. 
Next day I went up to the city: 
‘“‘ Are you free to leave your 
present job?’ asked the super. 
whom I interviewed. ‘ Ask no 
questions, give me the job, 
arrange with the captain to 
sign me on, on board, about an 
hour before sailing-time.”’ 


I joined the Luciston a few 


days later; Fairfield’s still owe 
me a week’s pay; it does not 
WOITy me now, nor did it at the 
time; I was at sea again and 


away from the danger of being — 


presented with a white feather ; 
she was one of my happiest ships 
and I left her with the greatest 
regret. I left her in the Mediter- 
ranean, stepped off the foredeck 
_ bulwarks into the lifeboat just 
before the captain, who was the 
last to leave her; my tardy 
departure was due to my being 
in the bathroom when she sat 
on the mine; I was only half- 
dressed when I got out of her; 
my underpants, singlet and 
socks are still in that bathroom, 
but I was lucky to have had any 
clothes on at all. Did you ever 
try to dress without drying 
yourself after stepping out of 
your bath? You understand 
what I mean, when you get 
your head and both arms through 
the same hole, decide to leave 
the singlet, then get both legs 
down one leg of your trousers. 
Keep cool, you say, yes, keep 
cool, and the ship with her stern 
already under water, cocked up 
like a spar-buoy in a tide-rip, 
everything lying at about forty- 
five degrees and you trying to 
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dress with one foot on the deck, 
the other on the edge of the 
bath. Everyone got safely out 
of her, and that in spite of her 
being out of sight three-and-a- 
half minutes after the explosion 
occurred... 

All the engineer and deck- 
officers, together with the cap- 
tain, joined another ship the 
company had just bought second- 
hand and went out to the 
Mediterranean again; we were 
attacked on three separate 
occasions that trip, but all were 
clean misses. On the morning 
of the day she was to have 
begun her second voyage from 
the Clyde I went on board, bid 
the chief good morning and with- 
out pausing for breath said: 
leaving you, chief.’ In 
spite of all his entreaties I. 
refused to budge, and left. On 
my way down to the ship I had 
not even thought of leaving, nor 
was it premonition or anything 
like that; all I can put it down 
to is that my star was shining 
again. The Florrieston sailed 


that forenoon, dropped the pilot 


at the Tail of the Bank and 
stood on, bound for the Mediter- 
ranean once more. The torpedo 
struck her just after she had 
passed Gourock. The firemen 
and sailors were put afloat in a 
lifeboat, then the captain decided 
she was not going to sink and 
stayed on board. With him 


stayed all the engineers, deck- 
officers, bosun and carpenter, 
and the wireless-operator, who 
had sent out a signal for help. 
All were awaiting the arrival of 
the tug to tow them back to 
Greenock ; the engines had been 
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damaged by shock and could 
not be used; the captain then 
decided to put down another 
boat, just in case. They were 
lowering the boat when the 
second torpedo hit her; those 
in the boat reported that the 
explosion of torpedo and boilers 
together was a terrific one ; the 
ship was cut in two, the centre 
portion, deck-houses, lifeboat 
and men all went skywards 
together; there were no sur- 
vivors. 

A few days later I was 
called to the office, and after 
commiserating on the loss of 
shipmates and employees the 
_guperintendent said: ‘* Well, 
are you ready to go to sea 
again?’ Whenever you have 
a ship for me,’”’ I replied. ‘“‘ The 
Norriston has not been doing 
too well lately; I want you to 
go down to the Tyne and join 
her as chief.” Chief! I had 
achieved my ambition. True, 
she was the oldest and hardest 
case in the company, but what 
did that matter; others had 
run her and here was I, the 
youngest and newest man in the 
company, chosen to go to her 
because she had not been doing 
‘too well.’ ‘‘Er—er—and by the 
way,” went on the super., “Tl 
give you everything you need, 
in reason, to get her back into 
Shape.” Then, as he shook 
hands with me, he added: 
“ Away you go, Jonah, and good 
luck.” 

I found the Norriston to be 
all I had heard and more, but I 
nursed her through fair weather 
and foul, often dropped out of 
convoy and just as often got 
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into port before the convoy 
showed up. Then one after- 
noon just before sailing-time the 
super. barged into my cabin. 
‘“* Here, you,’”’ he started without 


any preliminaries, “have your 


bag packed when you return 
from this voyage.” ‘* What 
have I done wrong now?” I 
gasped. ‘‘I’m sending you to 
the new ship, she’ll just be about 
ready for her trials when you get 
back.”” Whew! The new ship, 
the biggest and most modern in 
the company! NowTI had really 
arrived. True, there were still 
higher posts, that of super., who 
engaged and told chief engineers 
what to do and what not to 
do; above the supers. were the 
surveyors who supers., 
captains and chief ‘engineers 
where they got off. But these 
posts are not over-numerons. 
For myself I was satisfied with 
my lot and did not aspire to 
anything higher. Before leaving 
the ship that afternoon the 


super. saw my second. ‘“ Con- 
gratulations,’’ said the latter 
when we met. ‘ What a pity 


the third doesn’t have his 
ticket ; then we could all have 
moved up one.”’ 

With my gear packed and 
my cabin painted out for the 
second to move into, we arrived 
home. The super. climbed over 
the rail as we touched quay. 
“Things haven’t gone as we 
had anticipated,’ he began. 
‘‘She’s been sold to foreign 
buyers, but the engine-builders 
wish you to go in her and do the 
six months’ guarantee for them. 
What do you say?” “I'll take 
her on condition that you give 
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me another ship when you have 
one available,” I replied. I 
was also thinking of the second 
with half his gear already in 
my cabin. I soon got used to 
their food, but not to looking 
aft and seeing the blue cross 
and bars of Greece flying at the 
ensign staff; but taking them 
all round they were good enough 
shipmates, and I left the 
Antonios Stathatos with a certain 
amount of regret. 

Back home my old super. 


had no ship for me just then, 


and I took a guaranteed job 
with another firm of shipbuilders, 
but one evening I found a 
letter at my digs asking me to 
call on a Mr 8. at the Central 
Station Hotel. The result of 
that interview was my going 
out to Gibraltar as chief of a 
passenger ship to run between 
the Fortress Colony and North 
African ports. This, I will say 
without hesitation, was the 
happiest ship and the happiest 
time of my life. But when the 
Morocean railways were com- 
pleted they put an end to the 
seaborne passenger traffic be- 
tween Algeria and Morocco; 
my ship was sold, and another 
purchased to keep open the 
Gibraltar-Tangier service. She 
was an old, fast, cross-Channel 
steamer, she was also a happy 
ship, and in her I enjoyed 
running the most exciting race 
I ever remember. The story of 
that race, published in ‘ Maga,’ 
resulted in my receiving a letter 
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from an old gentleman who was 
serving his apprenticeship at 
Barrow when the Duchess of 
Devonshire was built; he had 
attended her speed trials and 
he sent me indicator diagrams 
to show that her speed when 
new was 19-6. I can only 
think that she had differently 
pitched propellers when I was 
in her; she certainly had higher 
pressured boilers, and I will here 
reiterate that, when we passed 
the Spaniard doing her 19 knots, 
we were doing 27. Shortly 
after that race I was called up 
to the office to be told to hand 
over my job to my second, and 
that I was now superintendent 
of the company. 
I enjoyed my several years 
in that capacity, which I left 
to become surveyor. My life 
became as interesting as it was 
happy; but, although I did not 
know it, the end of my career 
was approaching. ‘* You’re 
you must 
let-up,” said my doctors. I 
could not let-up; it was during 
the 1939-45 war. Then one day 
I went on board a Liberty ship 
to survey the boilers; I was 
carried off the ship on a stretcher, 
paralysed, the whole of my left 
side out of action. Now, thanks 
to my wife’s bully-ragging, I can 
use my right hand and hobble 
a certain distance without tiring. 
Not much luck in my star 
now, you may say. But you 
would be wrong. I had achieved 
an ambition. 


1 * Thoroughbre@.’ ‘ Maga,’ September 1952. 
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RAIN BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


BY SHAWM. 


IT is nearly twenty years since 
we met him. Then it was only 
for a brief few hours and we 
could not have exchanged more 
than a dozen sentences. When 
my mind searches back over 
that time, it sees mostly blurs 
and distortions and jerky, half- 
formed images, as on a badly 
traversed cinematograph film ; 
yet he still stands out sharply as 
the dominating figure, and the 
scenes that centre on him are 
clearer than the rest. 

It is not that his looks were 
unusual; indeed, he was fairly 
typical of the backveldt Boer. 
Neither was it what he did; it 
was more what he refrained from 
doing. It was no great thing in 
itself, but patently it sprang 
from a fine quality, from a 
flame of the spirit which con- 
sumed the circumstances of the 
moment so that they fell away 
from it and were unimportant 
to him. 


Since I never knew his name> 


I shall call him Cornelius Brandt. 
This is a tale of simple events, 
in the sense that he was simple : 
it is the story of our meeting 
and of the journey that led up 
to it. 


Before the National Roads 
scheme was inaugurated, a 
bird’s-eye view of South Africa 
brought to mind the old defini- 
tion of a net—‘a lot ef holes 
tied together by bits of string.’ 
The holes were great spaces of 


mountain and valley and veldt, 
the bits of string were ,rail- 
way lines, the knots were towns 
and junctions. So that until 
the efficient and comfortable 
national railway and harbour 
system, Suid Afrikaanse Spoorvet 
en Hawen, added Lugvei into its 
high-sounding title and one could 
travel by air away from heat 
and dust and indifferent hotels, 
one needed to have something of 
an adventuring spirit to make 
a long journey not in a train. — 
The spoorvei authorities also saw — 
to this by trucking passengers’ 
cars very inexpensively between 
any two points in the Union. 
Which is why, when G. and I 
were returning to England from 
Johannesburg a year or two 
before the Second World War, 
we decided to do what we 
had long wanted to do, make > 
the thousand-mile journey to 
the Cape by car. 

The first part of my mental 
ciné-film of that trip runs badly. 
It has patches in it that are 
completely fogged; in others 
the colours are faded and the 
pictures indistinct. But the 
screen does show us packing 
into the boot, and into the space 
between the seats in the big 
Nash, our suitcases and a picnic- 
box and all the small things 
left over from clearing up our 
flat, until the load was level and 
evenly distributed between the 
top of the front seat and the 
top of the back. It shows the 
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mine-dumps shining in silver 
silhouette against the black back- 
drop of a thunderstorm—for it 
was the twenty-first of December 
and midsummer on the highveldt 
—and the moneyed tiers of new 
skyscrapers standing erect like 
sentinels over the gold still 
underground. It shows a tarred 
road leading out of town towards 
Vereeniging — and then the 
record fades entirely until the 
near-side front tyre burst at 
sixty miles an hour on ferocious 
corrugations in the dusty heat 
of the first afternoon. G. was 
driving and I tried to be nice 
about it to her, but it was going 
to upset our carefully planned 
schedule. We could have saved 
our breaths if we had known 
what lay ahead. | 

In fairness to G. it must be 
- gaid that it was not through 
sheer abandon to speed that she 


was doing sixty. The corruga- 


tions were at fault. In pre-war 
South Africa they were three 
inches deep and three feet from 
crest to crest, and there were 
just two safe speeds to take them 
at if parts of the car and of one’s 
person were not to be vibrated 
off—full ahead, when the car 
became airborne between the 
crests, and stop. Between those 
extremes, passengers and driver 
might have been painfully seated 
on a battery of road - drills 
except that in a car they did 
achieve some forward movement 
simultaneously. Those national 
corrugations accounted largely 
for the madness (for so it would 
be accounted in some quarters 
today) of the spoorvei in carrying 
cars so apparently unprofitably. 
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There was the method of a 
former life in that madness; a 
life in which Communism was 
not much more than a bad smell 
from the north-east, totalitarian- 
ism had to be looked up in a 
dictionary, iron curtains were 
marked ‘Safety’ and were 
lowered only in theatres, and 
a dictator making loud and 
uncouth noises while he revolved 
on an Axis was just a funny 
joke. Even ‘national service’ 
had not been given capital 
letters: governments and their 
railways served the citizens, not 
citizens the Government. 

Reel II. of the journey gives a 
glimpse of an unpremeditated 
night-stop in an unpremeditated 
sort of hotel in Kroonstad in the 
northern part of the Orange 
Free State, where we bought a 
new tyre and had it fitted. Then 


there is another fade-out until 


we are seen streaking down a 
long stretch of newly-built but 
still unsurfaced National Road 
in parched, almost featureless 
country, sixty miles of perfect 
riding. The Nash had an over- 
drive and the trailing feather 
of dust that the picture shows 
could barely have settled on 
Mile 1 by the time we reached 
Mile 60. Mile 61, however, 
gave us food for thought. An 
unfinished bridge meant an 
hour’s detour or tackling a 
swollen drift. We chose the 
drift, and although the sound- 
track does not say whether that 
crossing was of the Zand River 
or of the Modder River or of the 
greater Orange River farther 
south, we had by the late 
afternoon passed over the border 
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into the Cape Province, where 
an overcast sky and dust-free 
roads told of rain that had 
fallen and of more to come. The 
speedometer, still working gal- 
lantly despite the corrugations, 
_ said that we had done nearly 

four hundred miles already, but 
our broken schedule and the lack 
of hotels urged us to push on 
another eighty miles or so to 
Richmond. The cool evening 
air revived us a little and the 
Nash leaped forward into the 
dusk. | 

It is quite apparent even from 
the fragmentary record that 
exists, that somewhere about 
this time my mental camera 
began to run slow and that the 
fast-moving details of the road- 
side slid off my travel-numbed 
senses like rain from a window- 
pane, leaving them clear but 
devoid of any distinct impres- 
sions. I had, in fact, reached 
that state of hypnotism behind 
headlights when sleep is not far 
off. I was driving—that is all 
I really remember until suddenly 
a picture focuses in frightening 
relief. As the beam of the 
lights swept round a curve at 
forty-five, it showed a black gap 
where it ought to have showed 
the road. The Nash took to the 
air in the space left by a washed- 
out culvert, and our guardian 
angel, no doubt surprised and 
shocked into sudden action by 
this unheralded invasion of his 
element, became mechanically- 
minded with most commendable 
rapidity. He pushed the gear- 
lever into second and roared the 
engine, so that we pulled out 
safely from the soft gravel into 
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which we landed on the other 
side. There was a pregnant 
silence after I had switched off 
the engine, and then— 

All square,’”’ said G. sud- 
denly, thinking, no doubt, about 
my lurid comments on the burst 
tyre the day before. 

Four hundred and eighty-five 
miles were behind us when we 
crept through flood-water into 
Richmond, too tired to care that 
the morrow was G.’s birthday 
and that we were supposed to be 
in Cape Town. Not even the 
sound of more rain drumming on 
the iron roof of the hotel kept 
our eyes from closing the moment 
we laid our heads on the pillows. 

Reel III. starts without rain 
but with more semi - aquatic 
adventures under dull skies. 
There was a flooded drift above 
a weir where an African was, 
by his standards, making money 
by piloting the occasional car 
through the fast water that 
swirled about his brown legs. 
There was a rocky valley, narrow 
and oppressive under the lower- 
ing clouds, where the road and 
the river-bed had both been 
overrun and tumbled together 
by a spate: we zigzagged down 
the now dry watercourse like 
some futuristic land-ship, picking 
our way between boulders and 
the battered carcases of trees, 
looking over our shoulders the 
while lest we be engulfed by the 
sudden outpourings of another 
storm in the hills. It was with 


relief and a sense of home-coming 
from strange, unfriendly places 
that we came at last out of the 
high lands to Nels Poort and 
the familiar railway line. 


+ 
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- About an hour’s run out of 
Beaufort West that afternoon 
the Koekemoers River was 
snarling and foaming under the 
steel railway bridge at Fraser- 
burg Road. We came to it in 
bright sunshine and over a 
better surface, so that our hopes 
of reaching the Cape that night 
had risen. But instead of a 
shallow drift, a sea of brown, 
silt-laden waves a hundred yards 
or more wide tossed and frothed 
and bore down towards the 
ocean ; even while we watched, 
the dead body of a cow, the 
trunks of trees, chicken-coops 
and all the pitiful flotsam of 
struggling farms which now 
would have to _ start their 
struggles anew. There were 
three cars waiting on our side 
already and several on the other. 
A cloudburst in the Nieuwveld 
Hills to the north, somebody 
said: the river had been rising 
all morning, although it seemed 
to be steadying a little now. A 
car trying to cross before it had 
reached its worst had been 
turned over and swept away 
by the force of the water, 
and the two men in it had 
barely scrambled clear. Any 
hope of reaching the Cape that 
night seemed to have met its 
Waterloo. | 

But G. was not so easily 
daunted. Perhaps she did not 
relish the idea of a birthday 
dinner at the hotel in Beaufort 
West if there was the smallest 
chance of having it elsewhere. 
‘¢ Let’s wait a bit,’’ she suggested. 
‘¢ These floods run down quickly 
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sometimes.’’ Se we waited and 
peered carefully a dozen times, 
if we peered once, at a stick 
which had been put into a 
backwater to gauge the river- 
level. A few more cars arrived 
on both sides until there was 
quite an amount of local traffic 
waiting to cross. We looked at 
the stick for the last time at 
about five o’clock, but if any- 
thing the water was still rising. 

“Well,” said G., Beaufort 
West it is.” She heaved a sigh. 
‘* I do hope it’s better than that 
lunch.” We got into the car 
just as a young South African 
drove up in a Chevrolet. 
called out to us cheerfully when 
he saw us turning. 

‘‘No use thinking of going 
back. There’s another river up 
just outside Beaufort West. 
Rising fast—I only just made 

‘‘ What do you do first, dear ? ” 
G. said to me when I had parked 
the car again. “ Build a rude 
shelter for the women? What 
fun! Ive always wanted to be 
marooned, especially with a 
husband.” 

‘* Get out the picnic-box and 
see what food there is,” I said. 

‘* There isn’t any, dear.” G.’s 
answer was made with wide-eyed 
innocence. ‘* Not even a birth- 


day dinner. I ate the last piece 


of cake yesterday. J think you 
had better climb the railway 
embankment and go over the 
bridge and ask the station- 
master to be a nice man and let 
you send a telegram to say we 
won’t be arriving tonight.” 


He 
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So, like a dutiful husband and 


quite unlike my preconceived 


idea of what it would mean 
to be marooned with an attrac- 
tive young woman, even my own 
wife, I did what I was told and 


left the vexed question of what 


we were to eat to G. I must 
say she solved it very neatly by 
making friends with another 
couple who had some biscuits 
and sardines and coffee and a 
spirit-stove but no plates or 
cups or cutlery. So their food 
and our utensils were shared out 
fifty-fifty, and then we stood in 
the dusk and watched the boat 
express go past us with the 
passengers sitting comfortably 
in the dining-car eating satisfy- 
ing hot dinners by the light of 
pink-shaded table-lamps, and we 
felt abandoned and forlorn and 
still rather hungry. But we 
were quite happy, really, after 
the long train was out of sight, 
because we were young and it 
was the kind of adventure that 
we had secretly hoped for when 
we started. The spoorvei could 
keep its beds, we thought, as we 
fitted ourselves into the front 
seat of the car, because there 
was no room in the back on 
account of all our luggage, and 
tried to settle for the night. 
When after many attempts we 


made ourselves more or less com- 


fortable—I with my legs twined 
round the gear-lever—and we 
were just dozing off, there was a 
giggle in the darkness and G. 
dug me sharply in the ribs. 
Impishly, she was unable to 
resist telling me that I had not 
put my shoes out. | 

The sun shone again on the 
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morning of Reel IV. and in its 
bright warmth we felt stiff and 
unwashed and I was acutely 
conscious of being unshaven. 
The cheerful South African 
climbed the embankment with 
me to see if we could persuade 
the station-master to allow cars 
to cross by the railway bridge, 
and before we found him we 
were joined by four others from 
cars on the opposite bank, so 
that the six of us formed a kind 
of negotiating commando ready 
to do battle on behalf of all the 
stranded travellers. The river 
was still pouring down in a 
turbid flood and there seemed to 
be no hope of using the drift 


that day. 
The stolid Dutch §station- 
master was apologetic. He had 


been sorry to see our plight and 
had already telegraphed to his 
District Headquarters, but they 
would not give their consent to 
our using the bridge. They were 
afraid that a car might get into 
difficulties and block the single 
track. There was reason in this, 
because the bridge was not very 
suitably decked to carry road 
traffic. But one of the four 
men who had joined us banged 
the table with his fist. 

‘“‘ Tt is preposterous, man,” he 
exploded in the sing-song Union 
accent. ‘* Here is the railway, 
so-long, and it has the only 
bridge we can cross and they 
will not allow us to use it. We 
must telegraph to the Minister : 
he will give us the permission. 
What do you think—eh?”’ He 
turned to us for support. 

The young South African 
winked at me, as if to say that 
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the service of the Government 
to the citizens had not got quite 
that far, even in a bilingual 
democracy, and we left the five 
of them arguing it out acri- 
moniously in Afrikaans, into 
which they fell naturally when 
we turned away. Back at the 
car in the meantime, G. had 
been busy with a tail-comb and 
Elizabeth Arden and looked as 
if she was about to go shopping 
in Bond Street. 

We had a council of war 
instead of breakfast. The cheer- 
ful South African thought he 
knew another way into Beaufort 
West, across the veldt and round 
the back of the town, which 
might be passable if there had 
been no more rain in the hills. 
We decided to go with him in 
since if there was a 
night train we could still be in 
the Cape on Christmas Day. 
Encouraged no doubt by the 
sight of somebody doing some- 
thing at last, an elderly English 
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holidaying couple joined us in a 
little Standard, and then a lorry. 
So we set off, with the lorry 
leading and the Chevrolet acting 
as rearguard. | 

To the surprise of every- 
body except the owner, who 
was driving, the Standard got 
through with flying colours. 
Our overburdened Nash sat 
down on its back axle on -a 
weakened piece of narrow road : 
the lorry pulled us out. The 
cheerful South African careered 
across the muddy veldt that was 
his back door into the town with 
such élan that his Chevrolet 
went into a circular skid which 
ended sideways and with violence 
against a rock. Not even that 
upset. his equanimity ; he went 
on without stopping to see the 
damage, waving good-bye to us 
all out of the window, and we 
never saw him again. 

For the second day run- 
ning, we had a might-have-been- 
better lunch in Beaufort West. 


Il. 


Brandt came to the hotel 
about half-past three that after- 
noon in response to our request 
that they should find us a taxi 
for the evening train. 

We had taken necessities from 
the car, leaving the rest in it, 
and the spoorvei had ‘been 
obliging, possibly in expiation of 
its attitude over the bridge: it 
had found a truck for the Nash 
and had promised to attach it 
to the back of the ‘slow’ 
which was due soon after six. 
While we bathed and changed, 


the hotel porter found us Brandt, 
who, he said, had the only 
hiring-car left in the town. All 
the others were away on the 
farms helping with the flood 
damage. 

Brandt, when we went down 
to see him, was standing outside 
the street door, a tall, spare 
figure outlined against the glare. 
After the manner of his kind, he 
had dressed up in his best to 
come into the town, in a dark- 
grey suit of rough material. 
The trousers just reached his 
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ankles and surmounted creased 
and dusty mustard - coloured 
shoes. The sleeves of his jacket, 
too, were short and displayed a 
pair of bony wrists above toil- 
stained hands. On his head was 
a wideawake khaki felt hat 
which he took off politely when 
G. approached. This revealed 
his eyes, which were striking. 
As they rested on us, I had 
the uncomfortable feeling that 


my inner self was being laid. 
bare and magnified, as if on 


a microscope slide, for his 
close examination. He must 
have been about sixty, and he 
wore a small goatee beard after 
the manner of Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. 

He continued to look straight 
at us—or into us—while we 
briefly explained our predica- 
ment. Fortunately he spoke 
slow, formal English, because 
neither of us had the taal. 
Fortunately, too, he seemed not 
to disapprove of what he saw, 
because when he spoke he said, 
yes, he would carry us and our 
eases to the station for the 
evening train. He had had a 
- long day, he said, and he was 
already tired and wished only 
to go home to his farm, but he 
would remain in the town a 
little longer because we were in 
difficulty. What time would we 
be ready ? 

We felt that we must not ask 
too much of him and suggested 
a quarter-past five. 

** Ja,” he said, “I will come 
then with my car.” To G. he 
gave a little, stiffly old-fashioned, 
courteous bow and he put his 
wideawake hat back on his 
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head and walked off down the 
street. | 

you think .. .,° 
began. 

‘‘ Yes,” said G. decisively. 
do.” And sure enough a 
shiny, black, high-bodied car 
drew up in front of the hotel at 
five-fifteen. It had wooden- — 
spoked wheels with narrow tyres 
and a polished brass radiator-cap 
that stuck up like the funnel of 
a last-century locomotive, and 
the big, gnarled hands of Brandt 
gripped the steering - wheel. 
Brandt did not drive his car, 
he navigated it. From under 
the brim of his hat the steady 
eyes, which somehow reminded 
me of blue water-lilies in a 
shaded pool, ranged over the 
road ahead much as they must 
have gazed from the stoep of 
his farm across the wide spaces 
of the Karroo, seeing nothing 
consciously in the foreground, 
enly the far boundaries set by 
the Old Testament God of his 
Dutch Bible, not those made by 
man in his frailty. 

Consequently there was a 
somewhat impersonal feeling 
about the short drive to the 
station, as if the car knew its 
master and took him there, like 
the mare which traditionally 
gets the drunken farmer home 
from market. Brandt was not 
drunk, but his mind seemed to 
be equally detached from such 
earthly things as mechanisms. 
When I had paid the modest 
fare that he asked and had 
thanked him for his trouble, we 
looked round for a porter. Like 
the hiring-cars, they were all 
away, either helping on the farms 
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or celebrating Christmas Eve 
with other things than flood- 
water. I must have made some 
sound of annoyance because 
Brandt, who had already moved 
his gear lever into first, moved 
it out again, glanced at the 
station clock, which said twenty- 
five to ‘six, and cleared his 
throat. 

‘*T will put your bags on the 


train for you,” he said deliber- . 


ately, “if you will give me 
another sixpence.”’ 

Somewhat astonished, but 
without thinking more about it 
at the time, I took him at his 
word. 


The evening colours in the 
Cape Province defy belief until 
they are seen. Painted on 
canvas, they are wild figments 
of the imagination of a crazy 
artist who has run amok among 
his tubes: viewed in reality, 
they are breathtakingly true. 
The mountains stand starkly 
etched in grandeur in the glare 
of the day, vigorous, erect and 
masculine, until the going down 
of the sun. Then they are 
suffused with passionate lights, 
flame-red and mauve and the 
whole range of the spectrum in 
between, until their harshness 
softens and fades into a tender- 
ness of pastel shades like the 
breast of a dove, gradually 
darkening as they are slowly 
enfolded by the arms of the 
night. Sometimes a mist rises 
in the valleys at their feet, 
covering them against the com- 
ing cold: I have seen this of a 


purple so rich that no royal 


coverlet could rival it. 
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There is no majesty of tall 
mountains round Beaufort West. 
But as we sat on a bench on the 
station platform waiting for the 
‘slow’ to arrive, we watched 
the same play of the sunset on 
the low hills of the Karroo, for 
the Creator does not neglect 
even the least of His creations. 
Memory tells me that we were 
tired after our long trip and after 
a none too comfortable night in 
the car; that we had reached 
the inevitable reaction now that 
the end was within sight. G., 
who is not usually lyrical, began 
to recite softly, almost under 
her breath— 

‘* When Earth’s last picture is 
painted and the tubes are twisted 
and dried... how does it go 
on?” 

‘“* Kipling,” I said. Looking 
back, I see that I was not being 
very helpful. 

“I know that, silly,” she 
said. ‘‘I learnt it at school. 
Let’s see... Oh, yes— 

“And those that were good 
shall be happy: they shall sit 
in a golden chair ; 

They shall splash at a ten- 
league canvas with brushes of 
comets’ hair...” 

Just describes I said. 
‘* But you’ve forgotten the rest. 
It says— 

‘“* They shall work for an age 
at a sitting and never be tired at 
all ! 

‘* I wonder,” said G. medita- 
tively, ‘‘ whether Kipling ever 
spent a night on the Karroo 
sitting upright in the front seat 
of a car? ” 

It was Brandt who had in- 
dicated that we ought to wait 
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by the bench at the end of the 
platform; he had shepherded 
us there like two wayward 
children whom he had found 
wandering far from home. Down 
by the station building other 
passengers were assembling for 
the train, a few farmers and their 
womenfolk, young men and girls 
going to spend Christmas else- 
where; all were Dutch. The 
rain had caused trouble on the 
track up beyond Nels Poort and 
the train was late. Brandt 
walked about among his friends, 
moving from group to group, 
talking and passing gossip and 
laughter and the time of day. 
_ Now and then he looked in our 
direction, as if to make sure 
that we were still where he had 
put us. When the last delicate 
shades of rose had faded from 
the hills I turned to G. . 

‘“* What is the old boy doing ? 
He said he was tired and wanted 
to go home.”’ 

G. smiled. She had been in 
South Africa longer than I had. 
“You don’t understand these 
people,” she said. ‘* He made a 
contract with you, and he means 
to keep 

It was twenty minutes to 
eight when at last the headlight 
of the engine lit the twin ribbon 
of the rails on the long curve 
beyond the station and the 
train drew in. We found the 
first-class compartment that we 
had booked by telegraph and 
Brandt passed our cases through 
the window. As he stood on the 
low platform, hat in hand, his 
grey head barely level with the 
sill, his face was just discernible 
in the light from the compart- 
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ment. We had taken a liking 
to him and were loath to say 
good-bye. But there was little 
else I could think of to say—at 
least, not much. 

Good-bye,” I said. ‘And a 
happy Christmas.” I pressed 
half-a-crown into his hand. 

He looked at it, surprised. 
‘‘ No,” he said. ‘“‘ No — six- 
pence.” His arm came up to 
the window, passing the coin 
back. I did not know what to 
do, and it was G. who came to 
the rescue. | 

Please,’”’ she said. Do 
take it. Tomorrow is Christmas 
and we would like you to have a 
little present from us.” 

We could just see his lined 
face light up, his eyes looking 
at us. He put the money into 
his trouser pocket and both his 
hands came up, each enveloping 
one of ours. The Cape coloured 
train attendant was in the com- 
partment behind us, asking 
whether we would like our beds 
made up, but we were captive 
in Brandt’s grip and could take 
no notice of him. . 

Good-bye,” said Brandt. ‘‘A 
happy—yes, a very happy— 
Christmas to you.’’ Somewhere 
down the platform a lamp was 
waved and a whistle blew. They 
had coupled the truck with our 
car aboard it on to the train. In 
the near-darkness, in which the | 
outlines of the hills still showed 
against the sky, the big loco- 
motive with the cow-catcher on 
the front gave a deep blast on 
its hooter. There was a hiss of 
steam and the first rushing 
beat of the exhaust broke into 
the silence as the wheels began 
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to turn. Brandt kept pace 
beside our moving window. He 
seemed to be trying to bring 
himself to say something more. 
At last he found a few broken 
words. 

“Tf you come again ’’—he 
had to quicken his pace now— 
‘‘My farm . . . I would be very 
The rest was lost 


in the noise from the engine as_ 


the space between us widened. 

We waved acceptance as the 
train headed into the night, 
irresistibly severing an acquaint- 
ance just begun. The receding 
figure standing on the dark, 
empty platform waved back until 
we could see him no more. 


Cornelius Brandt had kept 
his contract in the sight of his 
God whose Son’s festival was on 
the morrow. As the beat of the 
wheels quickened on the track 
and the attendant made our 
beds, I looked out at the dark- 
ling sky, already pin-pointed by 
a host of stars. The Southern 
Cross hung there like a jéewelled 
dagger, suspended above the 
dimly discerned, austerely 
beautiful land. The Bible and 
the sword, twin touchstones 
of many of the finest human 
achievements — Brandt’s phil- 
osophy, I thought, would be 
like that. Uncompromising, yes 
—inhuman, no: man in his 
constant reaching for his star 
in the heavens must always be 
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cutting his way through tangled 
undergrowth on earth. 

The attendant wished us a 
comfortable night and went. 
My tired body yearned for the 
benison of sheets, for the sooth- 
ing rub-a-dub-dub of the train 
that was bearing us towards the 
Cape and Christmas. But the 


clean tang of the night veldt 


air, symbolic of unchanging 
truths and of life unspoiled, 
kept me sitting by the window. 
An ancient star had been re- 
vouchsafed to Brandt and to us 
that night, not as a promise of 
birth as to the shepherds of 
Judea, but as a reminder of a 
truth as old as the world itself, 
the common humanity in the 
hearts of men. Boer had spoken 
to Briton, and Briton to Boer, 
across the rifts of language, 
politics, and an ancient enmity. 
The scourging, cleansing sword 
of the rain had preceded a 
flowering of the teaching of the 
Child of Bethlehem. Might it 
be an augury for the future, not 
only for the Dutch and British 


peoples of South Africa, but for 


all the world as well? ... 
Might it ? 

When I fell asleep, the head- 
light on the engine was probing 
into the enigma of the night, — 
searching the way ahead. The 
train itself was powerfully climb- 
ing towards the high plateaux 
before the Hex River Pass, 
carrying us forward into Time. 
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THE ARCHER. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


It was when Canon Vaster 
was about to extract himself 
from the small basket-chair in 
which he had got wedged, with 
the idea of taking his leave, that 


Mr Mott began to talk about the | 


yews. 
“* H-have you many yew-trees 
round about Ch-Chuffleigh ? ” 
he asked. 
The slight hesitation of speech 
was scarcely noticeable: per- 


haps evidence of some moment- 


ary excitement, though the topic 
hardly seemed one to arouse 
strong feelings. At any rate the 
Oanon had not noticed the 


stammer hitherto, while the talk 


had centred on church activities, 
the Women’s Institute, the sum- 
mer outing and other aspects of 
village life. It was his first call 
upon Mr Mott and his sister, 
newcomers to Chuffleigh, and 
his intention had been to make a 
neighbourly gesture. He had 
wanted them to know what 
scope the small community could 
offer for their talents, and to 
bring a friendly welcome: the 
more so because he understood 
that Mott had just retired from 
some undefined job in the 
Tropics and come home to set 
up house with his sister here at 
Elm Cottage. 

The question about the yew- 
trees was slightly disconcerting, 
for it seemed to have come out 
of a void; but Canon Vaster 
was much too urbane to show 


of its lack of 


any awareness 
context. 

Very few,” he replied. Of 
course we're not on the chalk, 
but you will find a yew here 
and there. There are certainly 
some growing in Lavingden 
Wood, for instance. You are 
interested in arboriculture, I 
dare say ?”’ 

“Tm very interested in y- 
yews,” said Mr Mott. 

The Canon hastily thrust aside 
vague ideas about the Imperial 
Forestry Commission, feeling 
that he was probably on the 
wrong scent. Evidently the 
topic of conversation was to be, 
quite simply, yew-trees; and 
with characteristic adaptability 
he turned his mind to it. 

“H’m, yes. Curious trees. 
The old herbalists, if my mem- 
ory serves, used to commend 
the berries as an excellent laxa- 
tive. And didn’t some old 
writers even declare they were 
good for fattening poultry ? 
Well, I won’t pretend I ever 
tested that, myself. We don’t 
think of the yew as of muon 
value now, and ye 

‘The yew is the only native 
tree that will make a d-decent 
bow,’ Mr Mott interrupted. 

This time Canon Vaster did 
allow himself a slight lift of the 
eyebrows and a small quizzical 
smile. Of course, he had for- 
gotten for a moment about 
Crécy and the old English long- 
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bow and all that. He confessed 
to this oversight good-humour- 
edly, and in doing so he extri- 
cated himself at last from the 
basket-chair and stood upright ; 
he came out so like a large cork 
leaving a bottleneck that Miss 
Mott half expected to hear the 
plop. 

‘* Well,” he resumed, ‘* what- 
ever our forebears found to do 
with it the yew-tree isn’t of 
much practical use to us nowa- 
days. And yet, as I was just 
about to say, it is a tree we all 
have a certain respect for, is it 
not? Almost a veneration, one 
might callit. There is a little air 
of ancient mystery about yews ; 
and then of course their immense 
age affects us. We don’t like to 
see one cut down.”’ 

A cloud passed over the face 
of Mr Mott. 

“ But, you see, I want to cut 
some down,’ he said. ‘ That 
is why I asked whether there 
were any. To m-make some 
bows. I am taking up archery.”’ 

Canon Vaster’s ideas about 
bows and arrows were associ- 
ated chiefly with two nephews 
who had been much addicted to 
them at the age of eight, but who 
were at present equipping them- 
selves to handle weapons of a 
vastly more modern complexion. 
The Canon had done his best 
with the somewhat unpromising 
subject of yew-trees; he felt 
now that the conversation was 
slipping out of his grasp. He 
. did not realise, perhaps, that the 
quick glance he gave Miss Mott 
conveyed an appeal; but he 
certainly recognised the uneasy 
expression in her own eyes. 
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‘“* Keith has just been reading 
a@ book about archery and it 


- seems to have caught his fancy,”’ 


she said. ‘‘ Of course, when a 
man retires it is difficult to 
adjust himself to so much leisure, 
isn’t it? He must find hobbies. 
My brother and I are going to 
have lots, I expect. There is 
the garden, to start with; and 
I tell Keith he must keep 
poultry.” 

She and the Canon exchanged 
an understandinglook. Mr Mott, 
however, did not appear to have 
been listening. 

Lavingden Wood, I think 
you s-said, Canon. Who’s the 
owner ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Why, General Peckwater at 
Chuffleigh Hall. He is our big 
landowner, and if you want to 
cut down any trees it is to 
General Peckwater you must 
go. But, my dear sir, I shall 
be very greatly surprised—and 
rather shocked—if he lets you,”’ 
said the Canon, and he wagged 
an admonitory finger at the 
owner of Elm Cottage. 

The following afternoon Mr 
Mott went up to Lavingden 
Wood. It was a fairly big wood 
and it covered the whole hillside 
on the north of the village. If 
at its edges there were notice- 
boards warning him to keep out, 
Mr Mott did not see them; and 


certainly it would not have 


occurred to him to look for 
them. He went into Lavingden 
Wood as he might have gone 
into the jungle, alert and ob- 
servant it is true, but watchful 
for quite other forms of life than 
General Peckwater’s keepers. 
No sense of guilt oppressed 
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oppressed those for whom 


English rights of property and 
English game-laws had always 
been a part of their lives. 
The lanky figure in the shape- 
less brown hat, old tweed coat 
and gumboots might not have 
answered to Rousseau’s vision 
of the noble savage; and yet 
the philosopher would surely 
have viewed with approval one 
who was so evidently roaming 
the woods in a state of innocence. 

There were more yews than 
he had been led to expect: in 
an hour’s reconnaissance he had 
counted twenty-seven. Beside 
each of these he lingered, exam- 
ining it thoroughly, but found 
hardly any that seemed fit for 
his purpose. Too many of the 
short trunks were full of knots 
and ‘ pins,’ a great nuisance to 
the bowyer. In nearly all, the 
trunks were more or less twisted 
or fasciated. Only one tree in 
the midst of a small clearing 
appeared to him really suitable, 
with a relatively smooth trunk 
containing few knots and grow- 
ing straight to a height of six 
or seven feet. He took out his 
_ knife and marked this with a 
broad notch. 

There was some truth in what 
Miss Mott had observed to the 
Canon. At the moment of retire- 
ment a man is apt to stand 
uncommitted. Released from 
the old preoccupations, the old 
routine, he has large fluid assets 
of time and enthusiasm waiting 
to be invested in the first under- 
taking that succeeds in gripping 
his imagination. It was chance 
which had turned Mr Mott’s 
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in the first place; but thence- — 


forward his heart was wholly in 
the thing. That morning he 
and his sister had caught the 
early bus into Crowminster, the 
cathedral town, with shopping- 
rucksacks on their backs; and 
Miss Mott had been mildly 
startled by the variety of his 
purchases. At the ironmonger’s 
he had kept her waiting three- 
quarters of an hour, and had 
come away loaded with a spring- 
balance and a small pair of 
scales, pliers and a@ hammer, an 
outsize wooden mallet and vari- 
ous other objects whose purpose 
she could not even try to guess. 
Then into the rucksack had gone 
carpet thread and silk tape and 
a dozen reels of cotton, several 


small tins of paint, linseed oil, 


some cobbler’s wax and even a 
few strips of vellum which he 
had acquired triumphantly from 
@ small dark bindery in a corner 
of the cathedral precincts. 

All these had since found their 
way into the decrepit shed at the 
back of Elm Cottage. 

Mr Mott was as impatient as 
a boy. Unrealised by him, his 
luck had held: he had met no 
keeper in the wood to damp his 
enthusiasm with gruff questions 
about his business there, and 
now, having fixed upon his yew- 
tree, nothing was going to hinder 
him in seeking the owner’s 


authority to remove it. 


The April dusk was filling 
General Peckwater’s shrubberies 
with the evening songs of thrush 
and blackbird when the General 
was summoned to interview a 
tall, shabbily dressed person 
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with a slight stammer and a 
request that was quite outside 
the range of the landowner’s 
previous experience. When he 
had grasped its purport and 
sized up the visitor, General 
Peckwater tackled this proposi- 
tion at what appeared to him to 
be its weakest point. 

‘If you’re joining an archery 
club—what do they call ’em- 
_ gelves, toxophilites ?—surely it’s 
their business to tell you where 
to get ready-made equipment, 
heh ? Or even order it in bulk 
for the members, what? Isn’t 
that the usual idea, Mr Hum ? 
Eh ?—Mott, did you say? No 
need whatever to go cutting 
down my yews, is there?” he 
inquired. 

Mr Mott explained that there 
was no toxophilites’ club in 
Chuffleigh or at Crowminster 
either, and that he wouldn’t be 
much interested if there were: 
that was to say, not just in 
shooting at an expensive target 
on @ greensward. 

‘““TIf you w-want to get any 
real pleasure out of archery you 
must set to work to make your 
own bows and arrows, to start 
with,’’ he declared, with earnest- 
ness. 7 
Always skilful at manceuvres, 
General Peckwater made a swift 
change of front and demanded 
gruffiy whether in that case his 
visitor could not buy some wood 
instead of devastating—yes, in 
the warmth of the moment he 
said devastating—the Chuffleigh 
game preserves. _ 

“They say that 1-lemonwood 
is very good,’ the other 
admitted, ‘‘and I suppose I 
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could make a beginning with 
that. But of course it is im- 
ported and I had a fancy to use 
the traditional English material 
—to make a longbow of yew, 
the weapon that won at Agin- 
court, if you see what I mean ? ”’ 

He smiled apologetically, con- 
scious that this might sound 
like mere whimsy. 

‘‘Hrrm: Agincourt. There 
was a Peckwater at Agincourt,”’ 
said the General abruptly. 

‘* Oh, then I am sure you do 
see! Canon Vaster seemed to 
have a notion that you 
w-wouldn’t.” | 

‘‘Vaster? What does he 
know about it?” 

‘* He said he would be shocked 
if you allowed me to cut down 
yew-tree.”’ 

General Peckwater snorted 
and muttered something under 
his moustache which the appli- 
cant just failed to catch. Then 
he said— 

‘Very well, my dear man, 
you can have one yew—only 
one, mind !—out of Lavingden 
Wood, and Ill write you a 
permit to show to anyone who 
interferes with you. But when 
you’ve made your bow and 
arrows, what then, heh ? ”’ 

‘‘ Then for a little hunting, I 
hope,’’? Mr Mott replied. 

‘* Aha, so that’s what it is! 
You want to go cutting down 


my trees to make weapons to 


slaughter my game, heh? In 
fact, a fine little bit of archery- 
poachery in prospect, what ? ” 

The General was glaring, but 
Mr Mott noticed also a slight 
twitching of his white mous- 
tache and had the impression 
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that the atmosphere had thawed 
@ little. 

A few minutes later the Gen- 
eral’s wife, sewing beside an 
open window, heard her husband 
take leave of his caller at the 
top of the front-door steps. 

remember, Mr Hum, 
no archery-poachery ! ”’ 

The voice sounded loud and 
menacing, and Mrs Peckwater 
was surprised by the reaction 
of the long-legged man in the 
nondescript hat and shabby coat, 
who turned on his way down the 
drive and waved airily— 

“There will be no p-poaching 
where there’s p-p-permission, I 
hope,”’ he called back. 


The words were an expression | 


of the man. Anyone who could 
speak them in entire good faith, 
as he did, was clearly disposed 
by nature to believe well of his 
fellows. Indeed Mr Mott, as 
people in Chuffleigh began to 
notice, was not the sort to 
expect trouble. Yet, in our 
curious English idiom, expecting 
trouble is quite a _ different 
matter from looking for it; and 
while everyone admitted that 
the newcomer at Elm Cottage 
was a happy-go-lucky sort of 
optimist, they also expressed 
their belief that he was not only 
looking for trouble, but was 
quite likely to find it. 

To begin with, the yew-tree 
had proved a disappointment 
after all; for when Mott had 
invaded Lavingden Wood with 
an axe and saw, and presently 
felled his tree, its wood had 
turned out to be too contorted 
for his purpose. From the 
public call-box on Chuffleigh 
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Green he had conveyed the bad 
news to General Peckwater, with | 
an urgent request for leave to 
continue tree-felling. And (as 
Miss Lamb, the postmistress, was 
able to confide to a friend) what 
with the General sputtering at 
one end of the line and Mr Mott 
stuttering at the other, it had 
been more like listening to those 
horrid crackers on Bonfire Night 
than to a conversation between 
gentlemen. Nevertheless, single- 
minded concentration of purpose 
had outmatched mere military 
irascibility, and Mr Mott had 
left the telephone-box with 
grudging authority to sample 
another tree. 

The apprentice to archery had 
studied his craft closely enough 
to know approximately what he 
had to find. He had hacked 
down five more trees, during that 
day and the next, before he 
found it. Going doggedly on 
with the search, he had wasted 
no more time on visits to the 
village call-box; to repeat his 
conversation with General Peck- 
water at two-hourly intervals 
would plainly have been a severe 
strain on both—better to explain 
later on. And meanwhile he had 
his reward at last; for the tree 
at his feet revealed a full two 
yards of smooth wood that split 
straight and clean when he 
hammered in his wedges. How 
on earth did the medizwval bow- 
yers ever manage to find enough 
serviceable trees to equip whole 
armies for a Hundred Years’ 
War? Why, England must 
have swarmed with men chop- 
ping down yews and then dis- 
carding them, and the wonder 
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was how the supply could ever 
have held out for so long. If 
only mankind had not stumbled 
on gunpowder just when it did, 
the habit of fighting one another 
might have died out through 
sheer lack of military material ! 
Meditating upon the unrealised 
possibilities of history, Mott pro- 


ceeded to split his yew-log into 


segments from which, later on, 
he would cut his bowstaves. 


The lane that runs down to Elm 
Cottage deteriorates into a rutted 
cart-track when it has passed 
the garden gate, then narrows 
to end in a stile at the bottom 
giving access to the footpath 
across Mr Kilburn’s big meadow, 
which slopes upwards to the 
woods. The hedges that border 
this lane, never trimmed, carry 
the best crop of blackberries 
anywhere within a mile of the 
village, so that in September the 
place is overrun with young 


Chuffleighians, though virtually 


-@ solitude for the rest of the 
year. And as the bramble-buds 
had not even begun to show 
pink when Mr Mott carried his 
new bow down the lane for the 
first time, it was really some- 
thing of a coincidence that any- 
one at all should be there to see 

Not that he minded being seen, 
or was in the least put out at 
being gaped at. He smiled and 
called a hullo to Mr Kilburn’s 
two lads when he caught sight 
of them, but got only a goggle 
and a grin for an answer. They 
stood staring at his bow, at the 
quiver slung over his shoulder, 
and then at the big roll of 
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corrugated cardboard he was 
carrying under his left arm. 

‘Target practice,’ Mr Mott 
shouted cheerfully as he set 
about getting himself and all 
these impedimenta to the other 
side of the stile. 

Not one boy in a thousand, 
having no particular business 
on hand and none in pros- 
pect, could have refrained from 
following. The Kilburn lads 
gave him about fifty yards start, 
then vaulted over the stile and 
dawdled along the field-path in the 
wake of the new-fledged archer. 
When he stopped they stopped 
too, watching him as he planted 
the home-made target in the 
grass, paced his distance from 
it and then turned about and 
strung his bow. Above them 
the sun, rolling clear of a pro- 
cession of woolly clouds, shone 
on the orange shaft that Mr 
Mott had so lovingly painted 
and gave a sudden glint to the 


bright arrowhead. And the first 


arrow flew above the tall grass. | 
The fourth one struck the 
cylinder of cardboard straight 
and true. The archer relaxed, 
and when he said ‘‘ Ah!” the 
watching boys could not know 
how much it expressed both of 
triumph and of relief. This was 
the culmination of months of 
absorbing work and study and 
anxiety. The triumph was great, 
for he had registered a dead hit 
on his target ; but the relief was 
greater still: the bow had not 
broken. 
The two Kilburns had drawn 
closer. Never before had either 
seen 2 man shoot from a bow. 
For anything they could know 
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it might have been the first time 
@ feathered shaft had ever been 
sent flying in the big field under 
Lavingden Wood, the first time 
that the twang of a bowstring 
had ever been heard there. If 
men of Chuffleigh, some per- 
haps even bearing the name of 


Kilburn, had once gathered here © 


after church on Sundays each 
carrying such a weapon as this, 
how were the farmer’s boys to 
guess anything of that? Ances- 
tors who at the behest of a 
Plantagenet or a Tudor had 
brought their bows and arrows 
here to practise in the big 
meadow could hardly conceiv- 
ably have moved this far-off, 
unknowing posterity; but the 
lads came closer now, and the 
older one said quietly enough 
but with eagerness— 

“Mr Mott — pla-ase — let’s 
have a try!” 

Mr Mott had already been 
feeling happy, and the discovery 
that he had company rather 
added to his pleasure. He was 
happy because of his bow and 
arrows, and because sunshine 
and shadows were pursuing one 
another continually across the 
hillside to the dark wood’s 
boundary; happy, to sum it 
up, because the world as it 
seemed to him was looking and 
feeling remarkably young that 
morning. So he turned to the 
boys as if he were glad to find 
them there, but shook his head 
firmly to the request. 

“A try, young Kilburn, is 
just what you cannot have,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Not with this bow. 
It is too big for you anyway, 
your reach is not long enough. 
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You must make a bow to suit 
your own c-capacity if you 
want to be able to shoot with it, 
you know.” 

Both the boys looked so 
dashed by the refusal that he 
tried to make his meaning 
plainer— 

** You couldn’t shoot properly 
with this one and you would 
only strain yourself and be dis- 
couraged. You could make one 
for yourself of the right measure- 
ment, I dare say, if you were 
keen enough.”’ 

‘‘But we don’t know any- 
thun’ about it.” 

** Oh, it isn’t all that difficult 
to make a bow, or arrows 
either ; but you need plenty of 
patience and mustn’t mind some 
failures,” Mr Mott explained, 


beginning to take to the idea of 


winning a convert. 
The lad considered this warn- 


ing and then decided: “I ra- 
ackon I wouldn’t mind trying.” — 

The outcome was that both 
boys appeared after tea at Elm 
Cottage, where Mr Mott hurried 
them away to his workshed for 
@ first lesson in the art of twist- 
ing linen threads into a bow- 
string. 

In Chuffleigh, where every- 
body is discussed as a matter of 
course, the Kilburn lads were 
looked upon as lazy and rather 
stolid types, if not exactly as a 
pair of oafs. Mr Mott was not 
long in discovering that his first 
pupils in the bowyer’s craft were 
awkward with their hands and 
slow to grasp first principles ; 
none the less there was a certain 
dogged determination in both of 
them and their interest in the 
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matter seemed to grow rather 
than lessen. At their third visit 
to the work-shed the elder boy 
asked whether he could also 
bring a friend. 

Mott had never had much to 
‘do with boys, and he did not 
think now of his pupils particu- 
larly as boys but more as fellow- 
adherents of his hobby. When 
he first came to Chuffleigh, Canon 
Vaster had been earnest in per- 
suading him to devote himself 
to the church organisations for 
the village youth, and Mott had 
shied away from it with stam- 
mered professions of his own 
utter inadequacy. Now, instead, 
the boys were coming to him, 
casually and without design on 
anybody’s part. And this un- 
planned development was not 
entirely lost upon Canon Vaster 
himself, who was heard to re- 
mark that rivers must find their 
own level, adding a little sen- 
tentiously that doubtless it was 
easier to shape bows than to 
shape other people’s lives. 

The two Kilburns soon let it 
be known among the youth of 
Chuffleigh that as apprentice 
bowyers and candidates for 
honours in archery their status 
had risen. To introduce a friend 
to Mr Mott’s workshop was, in 
their view, to confer a favour, 
and they said as much; several 
other boys in the local gang had 
let fall wistful hints that they 
would not mind having a go at 
it themselves. In short, within 
a fortnight no fewer than five 
youths were dropping in at 
Elm Oottage of an evening to 
be initiated into the making 
of arrowheads and bowstrings, 
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and Mr Mott began to wonder 
whether he could fix up a bigger 
shed. He and the boys got on 
well together ; for notwithstand- 
ing his greying hair, he and they 
were disposed to take a similar 
view of things. They shared a 
capacity to lose themselves in 
the enterprise in hand, and with 
it a certain naive disregard, or 
it might be rather an ‘unaware- 
ness, of what would be expected 
of them by staider folk. The 
slaughter of the yew-trees in 
Lavingden Wood—over which 
the General had raged and splut- 
tered threats of legal action— 
had been only one instance of 
this tendency to fail in the 
ordinary polite relationships. 
When he had spotted in Canon 
Vaster’s garden a clump of 
Arundinaria japonica, the bam- 
boo plant so desirable for making 
arrows, Mr Mott’s knife had 
been out to cut an armful well 
in advance of his perfunctory 
request for leave to set to work. 
It was true that he had asked, 
and been granted, Farmer Kil- 
burn’s permission to put up his 
target in the big meadow for 
the daily shooting-practice ; but 
there had come a morning when 
the farmer found about a quarter 
of an acre of his standing grass 
mown down. Mr Mott had 
apologised, of course; but 
arrows, a% he explained, had a 
way of skidding long distances, 
and without taking a scythe to 
the grass round the target he 
might never have recovered 
some of them. As to the grass 
being a hay crop, unfortunately 
it had not occurred to him. 

‘* Your two boys are coming 
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along nicely as craftsmen—mak- 
ing themselves a couple of bows 
that we hope are not going to 
break at the first attempt any- 
how,” he said, with an unex- 
pected touch of guile. ‘ Soon 
we shall be able to see how they 
shape as archers.”’ 

‘Um, that'll not put right 
the damage to my hay, will 
the farmer grumbled. 

But the tactics seemed to 

have been successful after all ; 
for he said no more on the sub- 
ject and took his leave without 
even forbidding Mr Mott the 
continued use of the big meadow. 
Though the latter was not to 
know it, the farmer and his wife 
had only the evening before 
agreed that it was a good thing 
the boys had found something 
practical to do in the evenings, 
instead of spending all their 
time and money at cinemas in 
Crowminster. 
- It was during that same week 
or the following one that Mr 
Mott received another recruit. 
Young Ronnie Peckwater, the 
General’s boy, stopped him at 
the top of the lane as, carrying 
his longbow, he was setting out 
for the meadow. 

“Could I come and learn to 
make one of those, sir? I 
watched you shooting with it 
yesterday and the day before. 
I’d like to be able to do it, too. 
Oan I join Mott’s Archers ? ”’ 

‘** M-Mott’s Archers—what are 
they ? ” 

“That's what the boys call 
themselves ; didn’t you know ? 
You don’t mind me coming, do 
you ?”’ 

Mr Mott considered the re- 
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quest. He knew the boy and, 
remembering his last stormy 
interview at the Hall, doubted 
the General’s approval. He was 
assured, however, that no objec- 
tions had been raised. 
“Perhaps it is natural you 
should be interested,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ There was a P-Peck- 
water at Agincourt, so your 
father said. ... And so they 
call themselves Mott’s Archers, 
do they ? 
And Mr Mott chuckled softly 
as with long strides he pro- 
ceeded onwards down the lane. 


The early September morning 
had progressed just to that 
moment before sunrise when the 
first gleam struck the weather- 
vane on Chuffleigh steeple, as if 
the sun had tossed a gold piece 
in the air for a token to the 
waking village below. In a 
few seconds, now, every lich- 
ened roof and gable would be 
irradiated against the white belt 
of morning mist in the valley. 
Mr Mott knew that moment 
well. As he emerged from the 
half-light of Lavingden Wood 
on these early mornings he 
liked to wait and watch there, 
leaning on the fence, for the 
sudden flash of gold from the 
steeple top; always it took 
him by surprise, for he could 
never judge to a minute when 
it would happen. 

Every day for upwards of a 
week he had come in the chill 
dawn, carrying his bow and 
arrows, across the big meadow 
and into the wood. And then 
stealthily, soundlessly, upwards 
through the bracken and briers 
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to where the ground dipped and 
the pool lay. He was not alto- 
gether a novice at woodcraft ; 
to be sure he had hunted in 
forests compared with which 
Lavingden Wood might seem 
no more than a clump of shrubs. 
But never this silent hunting 
with the bow. He needed to 
get to know his hunting-ground, 
every yard of it, and to know 
the ways of those who inhabited 
it. That was why, when he 
could no longer content higself 
- simply with target practice, he 
had begun to frequent the wood 
and the fringes of the pool in 
' the lonely hours of the dawn. 
That, too, was why for several 
days he had 
crouched and watched without 
attempting a shot. The first 
time he had loosed an arrow 
from his lair in the brambles, at 
an unsuspicious rabbit, an un- 
noticed twig had deflected his 
shaft and the quarry was gone 
in an instant. On another morn- 
ing the movement of his arm 
had been seen as he drew the 
bow, and thereafter the clearing 
was deserted. On a third a 
stick had snapped under him as 
he raised himself on one knee. 
Failures each morning, but 
none of them could diminish 
his pleasure or cause him, as he 
returned, to watch with any less 
enjoyment for the steeple’s flash- 
ing message of sunrise. Failures 
were to be expected, and each 
by bringing its own warning 
should make him a_ better 
hunter. A better hunter: yes, 
better than he had ventured to 
suppose ; for this morning had 
brought him success at last, and 
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not against any creeping quarry 
either, but actually against a 
bird on the wing. Crouching in 
his hide-out, Mott had slid his 
finger-tips from the bowstring 
as smoothly as from a trigger, 
just at the moment when the 


pheasant rose from the ground. 


And at first he could hardly be 
persuaded that the bird had 
dropped, there at the pool’s 
edge sixty yards away: shot 
with his own arrow from the © 
yew-bow he himself had fash- 
ioned. He could not prevent 
himself from breaking into a 
run as he burst from his hiding- 
place and made for the pool. 
The bow no less than its user 
seemed to be glorified by that 
motionless heap of bright 


feathers. 


The moccasins that had en- 
abled him to go so soundlessly 
through the wood provided 
small protection against grass 
soaked with autumn dew, but 
he had forgotten the coldness 
and wetness of his feet as he 
began to tramp homewards 
carrying his prize. Nor when 
he came within sight of the 
wood’s boundary fence and saw 
the man who stood leaning upon 
it and sucking at a pipe, did Mr 
Mott hesitate at all. 

The imminent prospect of a 
little encounter with General 
Peckwater’s head keeper did not 
daunt him. The exultation of 
success was too strong, the 
morning altogether too bracing. 
He came briskly down the 
woodland path, and briskly 
he called good-morning. But 
George Davidge, the keeper, did 
not respond or even meet his 
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eye, seeming unable to drag 
his gaze away from the dead 


pheasant. | 

It was not a gaze of admira- 
tion—even Mr Mott recognised 
that. Davidge, of course, saw 
him only as a trespasser and not 
as what he actually was—the 
first man surely for centuries to 
bring down his quarry in Lav- 
ingden Wood with the historic 
old English weapon, and one 
made with his own hands at 
that. Even General Peckwater, 
who had been so sadly unco- 
operative ever since the affair 
of the yew-trees, must, he 
thought, have perceived the 
glamour and the glory of it. 
Mr Mott, now close to the fence, 
could not refrain from holding 
up the dead bird and waving it 
exuberantly almost in the face 
of the astonished keeper. 

Well, I'll be danged !”’ said 
George Davidge. 

“With an arrow at s-sixty 
yards or 

“Well, I'll be jiggered! And 
you couldn’t even wait for the 
First.”’ 

‘But this is the first,’’ Mr 
Mott pointed out. ‘“ Shot him 
in flight, too, up by the pool. I 
tell you I was as m-much sur- 
prised to have hit him as he 
was to be hit.” 

The keeper rapped his pipe 
against his heel and pushed it 
into his pocket, regarding this 
queer sportsman the while with 
@ puzzled expression. 

“T know it’s the first, in 
@ manner o’ speaking,’ he 
answered drily. ‘I’ve bin 
keeping an eye on you, Mr 
Mott, but it was agreed not to 
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do nuthen till, so to say, you 
might be taken red-handed.” 

Davidge had had dealings 
with quite a few poachers in the 
course of thirty years and knew 
pretty well how to handle that 
situation. But never before 
had he had to do with what he 
would have called a gentleman 
poacher, and he felt a bit awk- 
ward and unsure of himself. 

“Well, take that bird, 
sir, if you doan’t mind, and then 
we'll be walking along to the 
*All and hear what the General 
’as got to say about it,’’ he pro- 
posed. 

“To the Hall? Oh, all right, 
if you say so, Davidge. B-but 
you will not object if we wait 
here @ moment first? It is just 
on s-sunrise, you know, and I 
always like to stay for the first 
rays to catch the weathervane 
over there—a beautiful sight it 
is.’ 

Davidge thoughtfully scratched 
the back of his neck, looking first 
at the speaker and then towards 
Chuffleigh steeple. He may have 
had opinions of his own on 
this esthetic prospect; he may 
even have been preparing to 
express some personal view, for _ 
it is certain that he opened his 
mouth. But the words that 
presently came from him had no 
reference to auroral delights. 
He said— 

‘*Now what are they boys 
a’doing out of their beds this 
time o’ marning ? ”’ 

Mr Mott asked himself the 
same question uneasily. What 
were they doing indeed, and in 
such a headlong hurry? The 


half-dozen boys came on in 
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single file, galloping towards 
them along the footpath. At 
the head of this column, pink 
and puffing, Ronnie Peckwater 
was shouting something that 
sounded uncomfortably like “A 
rescue, rescue! 

They reached the edge of the 
wood so out of breath that when 
Ronnie gasped, ‘‘ Mott’s Archers, 
halt !’’ the command appeared 
quite superfluous. 

There followed @ pause during 
which they all looked at one 
another and nobody seemed to 
know quite what to do next. 
The first to find his voice was 
Mr Mott. 

wonder whether you'd 
c-care to tell us what this is all 
about ? ’? he inquired mildly. 

Relieved to have been given 
a lead, Ronnie plunged into his 
explanations. ‘‘ You see, I heard 
Mr Davidge talking about you 
yesterday to my father; you 


couldn’t call it snooping exactly 


because you see I just happened 
to be round the corner of the 


stables. So I knew where he > 


was going to wait for you, in 
case you’d shot anything. And 
then I thought I would tell the 
boys in case you wanted us. 
And we meant to hide inside the 
wood and make a surprise attack, 
only the Kilburns overslept and 
we were late. ... I say, did 
you really get that pheasant 
with an arrow, Mr Mott?” 

The face of the archer was 
suddenly lighted up. Here was 
appreciation at last, and some 
recognition of what he had 
achieved. 

‘In flight, Ronnie, at sixty 
yards,” he declared. ‘ The bird 
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belongs now to your father, it 
seems, but of course I make no 
complaint about that. I am 
also to be charged, I think, with 
some dreadful crime and p-per- 
haps shot at dawn, like this 
unlucky pheasant.”’ 

The keeper had had time to 
regain his self-possession and he 
interposed now to say that, see- 
ing Mr Mott was well known 
thereabouts and it was a first 
offence, he hardly thought the 
General would prosecute. 

Mr Mott, leaning backwards 
with his elbows on the fence and 
staring down at his wet feet, 


reflected. 


‘* Perhaps you are right, Dav- 
idge,”’ he said. ‘* But it strikes 
me that a man is not usually in 
his best temper before breakfast. 
We sh-should, I think, try to 
give General P-Peckwater a fair 
chance. Suppose you take that 
bird along to the Hall and tell 
the General I'll call later in the 
day, when he has had time to 
think things over calmly ? ”’ 

Davidge began to scratch his 
head and looked so dubious that 
Mr Mott allowed himself to 
throw a quick but significant 
glance at the little troop of boys. 
‘“They might be troublesome, 
you know, if you insisted upon 
walking me off to the Hall now,” 
said his lifted eyebrows. 

The keeper felt for his pipe 
and stared as hard at it as if he 
believed that wisdom lay in its 
blackened bowl. Perhaps he 
found that the pipe confirmed 
Mott’s view of the situation, for 
he returned it to his pocket and 
said— 

Aye, maybe, maybe... . 
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Well, sir, I ra-ackon I may as 
well take your word on it.” 

With the ghost of a grin he 
turned away and they watched 
him as he went along the fringe 
of the wood. Then Mr Mott 
and his cluster of archers set off 
towards the village and their 
breakfasts. | 

From Ronnie Peckwater, trot- 
ting at his side, Mr Mott learned 
how brilliant a strategical plan 
had miscarried because the Kil- 
burn boys were heavy sleepers. 
The intention, he was made to 
understand, had been for Mott’s 
Archers to fling themselves with 
piercing war-cries from some 
ambush in the wood. This 
seemed to have been the pro- 
gramme’s piece de résistance and 
it was not quite so clear what 
was to have followed ; 
general idea, however, appeared 
to have been that George Dav- 
idge was to be set upon and held 
down until Mr Mott had made 
good his escape or, alternatively, 
until the keeper had promised 
to keep silence about the whole 
affair. 

When he had grasped this 
alarming project in all its impli- 
cations, Mott could only shake 
his head and murmur that they 
must be thankful the young 
Kilburns were not by nature 
early risers. Even as things 
were, he did not expect much 
pleasure from his interview with 
General Peckwater; he would 
have viewed it with even less 
enthusiasm if the morning’s in- 
cidents had included an assault 
upon the General’s head keeper. 

He might have spared him- 
self his forebodings, however ; 
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for he was not destined to go to 
Chuffleigh Hall that day, or for 
a good many days. By the early 
afternoon he had begun to shiver 
in all his limbs, and when George 
Davidge stepped along to Elm 
Cottage just to make sure (as 
he put it) that the gentleman 
had not forgotten the appoint- 
ment, he found himself a target — 
for some extremely caustic re- 
marks from the gentleman’s 
sister. The aggrieved woods- 
man bore with her comments 
in silence, aware of having done 
no more than his duty; and at 
last he was glad to make an 
escape at the price of carrying 
an urgent summons from Miss 
Mott to the doctor. 


‘“‘ Keith has been very lucky 
indeed to escape pneumonia,” 
Miss Mott told Canon Vaster a 
week later, as the Canon took 
leave of her after a visit to the 
invalid, who was now for the 
first time downstairs by the 
fireside. 

She and the Canon shook 
their heads in gloomy agreement 
that a habit of straying through 
dew-laden fields at daybreak in 
the flimsiest of footwear, and 
lurking for hours in sodden 
undergrowth, might well have 
had a much more disastrous 
outcome. | 

‘*T can only hope it will be for 
the best in the long-run, and that 
we shall hear no more about this 
unfortunate archery,’’ she added, 
rather more cheerfully. 

‘We are moving out of the 
sign of Sagittarius, you think ? 
Well, well, let us hope so!” 
the Oanon responded heartily as 
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they shook hands on the door- 
step. 

But the hope was to be 
quickly dispelled ; for as Canon 
Vaster went out of the garden 
gate another visitor stepped in. 
Ronnie Peckwater was carrying 
a handful of bright new arrows, 
and even while she murmured 
words of welcome Miss Mott 
could not help eyeing these with 
misgiving. 

In the sitting-room Ronnie 
promptly held out his bundle of 
arrows to the invalid with un- 
disguised pride. 

‘* Look, I made these myself 
at home, while you were ill. 
What d’you think of them?” 
he inquired anxiously. 

Mr Mott took the arrows on 
his knee and inspected them one 
by one, closely and critically. 
His expression brightened. 

I d-didn’t think you 
could manage these so well, 
Ronnie,’”’ he commended him. 
‘** You were a bit clumsy before, 
but these are much better. 
These f-feathers, now: 
didn’t forget what I told you 
about paring the vanes from the 
quills instead of tearing them 
off? They seem to be properly 
glued and trimmed. In fact, 
quite a neat bit of work; and I 
rather like your vermilion paint 
on the shafts, too.” — 

Ronnie smiled with pleasure, 
and then declared— 

** They are not bad, are they ? 
But I didn’t make them all by 
_ myself; my father helped with 
them a good bit.” 

“Qh, he d-did, did he ? ”’ 

‘* Yes; I had to ask him at 

first, and then when he started 
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on them he seemed to get 
awfully keen. We only finished 
them last night, so that I could 
bring them to show you. And 
when we had put on the last 
dab of paint, do you know what 
he said ? ”’ 

‘‘ That they are not for shoot- 
ing ph-pheasants with, I 
shouldn’t wonder,’ Mr Mott 
suggested, with a gentle smile. 

‘* Oh no, he said that it didn’t 
seem much good learning how to 
make arrows unless you could 
make a bow to shoot them from. 
And when I reminded him you. 
were the only person here who 
could do that—what do you 
think he said then ? ” 

‘‘ Tt would. be useless, Ronnie, 
even to try to guess.” 

‘* Well, then, he said you had 
promised him a visit, and that 
when you came he thought he 
might have a talk with you 
about making a yew-bow.”’ 

Leaning forward with hands 
extended to the log fire, Mr Mott 
considered this prospect with a 
smile, and the more he con- 
sidered it the more broadly he 
smiled. 

‘‘T always hoped there was a 
p-possibility, ever since I heard 
there was a Peckwater at Agin- 
court,’’ he murmured, and poked 
at the nearest log as if he invited 
it to share a joke. ‘“ Possibly, 
Ronnie, we really do owe some- 
thing to that ancestor of yours.”’ 

Ronnie regarded him gravely 
and non-committally. And as 
Mr Mott returned that innocent 
gaze the idea struck him that 
perhaps more than he had yet 
realised was Owing, also, to 
another and younger Peckwater. 
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TO THE OUTER ISLES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


BY MARC T. GREENE. 


THE little schooner Vahine 

Tahiti, loading in Papeete for 
the Outer Isles, was not quite 
the craft to inspire a sailor’s 
confidence. Yet there was behind 
her a long and, as these things 
are viewed in the South Seas, 
@ reasonably honoured career. 
. She was scarred and bat- 
tered and time-worn because 
she had been through, among 
other things, a couple of typhoons 
and several months’ impale- 
ment on a coral-reef in the 
Paumotus. Half her original 
planking had been replaced, and 
her sails wore more patches than 
those of a Hong Kong harbour 
junk. 

Yet the forty-ton Vahine 
Tahiti, ‘ Tahiti Girl,’ was pre- 
paring for a long voyage, two 
months at least, maybe double 
that, depending upon wind and 
weather and the durability of her 
auxiliary motor. She belonged 
to, or was otherwise in cur- 
rent possession of a _ black- 
bearded piratic-looking French- 
man known in Papeete simply 
as ‘Monsieur L.’ His past was 
swathed in mystery thicker than 
the wrappings of Tut-ank-amen’s 
mummy. Even the schooner’s 
skipper, Cap’n Fred, knew only 
enough of him to be full of 
suspicion. This was partly due 
to the Vahine’s general con- 
dition, and partly because Mon- 
sieur L. was known to have 
taken out, a week earlier and 


at an excessive premium, as 
much insurance upon her as the 
local agent of the Batavia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company 
would grant. 

However, if you would visit 
the real Outer Isles, as tourists 
in the South Seas do not as a 
rule do, you have to travel on 
whatever offers. It is not much, 
for the voyagers are mostly 
natives and Chinese. But the 
Vahine Tahiti had in prospect 
such a cruise as must warm 
the heart of any true wanderer. 
She would touch islands where 
few white men had ever been ; 
where the life and customs of 
the old days, minus only their 
savagery, yet maintained; where 
there was none of the weird 
Tahitian mixture of Asiatic 
strains; where nothing of the 
world had penetrated and little 
of it had even been heard of. 

The attainment of all this 
necessarily involves a good deal 
of discomfort, a certain amount 
of risk, and all-round primitive- 
ness. Such was a fair descrip- 
tion of the Vahine Tahiti and 


her equipment of an engine that 


looked and behaved like a pile 
of junk. Her half-caste skipper 
had the aid of an_ elderly 
Tahitian mate who was a deacon 
of one of the Papeete missionary 
churches, and several young 
islanders, one of whom was 
the surprising combination of 
engineer and cook. | 
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The piratic French owner had 
wholly disregarded the schooner’s 
exceedingly slight accommoda- 
tion and recklessly booked no 
less than nine passengers. Some 
were bound for the islands; 
others, including myself, for the 
round voyage. It was a com- 
pelling group. There was the 
elderly French M. le Maire. He 
was to take up the post of gen 
@arme, or government admini- 
strator, on the far-set island of 
Rapa, which shares with Tristan 
da Cunha the distinction of 
being the most remote and 
lonely inhabited island in all 
the seas. It is on the very edge 
of beyond, Latitude, 27° South ; 
Longitude, 146° West, some six 
hundred miles due south from 
Tahiti. Nothing farther south, 
nothing east, nothing west for 
thousands of miles. In recent 
years it has been made a Poly- 
nesian Reserve, closed even to 
visitors unless they have previ- 
ously secured permission to land. 
Its two hundred people include 
twice a8 Many women as men. 
It is a true paradise for the men. 
They are pampered, coddled and 
catered for by the undermanned 
females, women of pure uncon- 
taminated Polynesian blood, 
beautiful as those that turned 
the sailors of the Bounty against 
king and country. They are, 
in effect, a throwback to the 


era before the advent of the 


white man in the South Seas, 
totally unlike any others in the 
Pacific. 

Two or three scientific expedi- 
tions have visited Rapa. When 
the first of these, the Scoresby- 
Routledge’s, sponsored by the 
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British Museum, returned to 
civilisation to report on the 
people and customs of Rapa 
the effect was, in a small way, 
not unlike that which followed 
the return of Captain Cook with 
his encomiums on the beauties, 
animate and inanimate, of 
Tahiti. Numerous persons in 
various places decided that Rapa 
was the place for them and 
made up their minds to seek 
it. But none got farther than 
Tahiti. 

As we stand on the quay 
in Papeete, we regard with 
some concern the Vahine Tahiti’s 
two feet of freeboard amidships 
and her heaped-up deckload. 
M. le Maire, indeed, is con- 
templating the voyage with 
marked lack of enthusiasm. He 


has been for years a kind of 


minor fonctionnaire in Tahiti, 


and he has been something of a 


‘rounder.’ He is now paying 
the price of years thereof. He 
stands in the midst of a circle 
of acquaintances, a burnt-out 
cigar clutched in his decaying 
teeth. He is not in good health 
and the parting ‘ breakfast ’ just 
concluded has left him wavery. 

“I only hope we get him 
there alive,” the skipper says. 
‘* No business to be on a trip 
like this, condition he’s in. Fact 
is, the Governcr wants to be 
rid of him. Had to find him 
some kind of job, out of the 
way. So down to Rapa he goes, 
first gen d’arme they’ve ever 
had. Don’t need any, don’t 
want any. ‘Salvation John’s’ 
all the Governor they need.” 

** Who on earth is he ? ” 

Just wait. You'll find out. 
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Lot of other things you’ll find 
out on this cruise, s’sposin’ we 
finish it,” he adds darkly. 
‘Some you’ll maybe like, some 
you prob’ly won’t.”’ 

Now appears another pas- 
senger. He is swaying precari- 
ously along the quay, aided by 
a pretty half-caste girl. He is 
in late middle-age, darkened by 
years of the sun on _ light- 
drenched atolls and southern 
seas, over stout, very much 
moustachioed. 

“Papa Joffre, we call him,” 
Cap’n Fred says, “and, nom 
dun chien, he looks it!” So 
he does, astonishingly. 

‘‘Another one they’re getting 
rid of. Used to be a schooner 
skipper. Roamed the South 
Seas all the way from Norfolk 
to Fakarava, tradin’ for the Com- 
pagnie Navale. Two schooners 
he’s put on reefs in the Pau- 
motus in the last year, reason 
of bein’ drunk most of the time. 
So they fired him. Couldn’t 
let him starve on the beach in 
Papeet’, so off he goes to an 
island too; Mururoa in his 
case.”’ 

‘* And where is that ? ”’ 

“Way down in the lower 
Paumotos. Company owns a 
copra-plantation there. Papa 
Joffre’s going to manage it— 
till he drinks himself to death 
on coconut-brandy.”’ 

“Ts that his daughter with 
him ? 

* One of ’em.”’ The skipper 
gives an ironical chuckle. ‘ Got 
’em scattered all over the South 
Seas. Come to that, M. le 
Maire’s brought a _half-caste 
daughter along too. Maybe the 
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cruise won’t be lonesome, after 
all.” 

Cap’n Fred and Papa Joffre 
now engage in an animated dis-— 
cussion in the native dialect. 
The question, it appears, is one 
of the amount of liquor the 
schooner has on board. 

‘* Bottle of rum a day, says 
he’s got to have,’ the skipper 
reports. ‘‘ Don’t, he’s liable to 
throw some kind of fit. Maybe 
jump overboard, maybe push 
one of the rest of us over. 

“That girl, Miti, she’s mad 
as hell about leaving Papeet’. 
One of Quinn’s regulars, she is. 
*‘ Dancing hostess,’ he calls ’em. 
She’s been hitting the high- 
lights for quite a while. Heaven 
knows what'll happen to her 
on a Paumotu atoll.” 

Looking into the Vahine 
Tahiti’s passenger accommoda- 
tion now, I all but abandon the 
enterprise immediately. How- 
ever, having put your hand to 
the plough, and so forth. More- 
over, the Consul has come down, 
together with a good deal of 
the rest of Papeete to see us 
off, and now, with half-humorous 
intent, he inquires if I have 
‘informed my people’ of the 
kind of enterprise I am about 
to embark upon. After that 
nothing can withhold me. 

The accommodation consists 
of four berths in a narrow pas- 
sage between the engine-room 
bulkhead and the trade-room, 
in which is stored the liquor 
and the assortment of cheap 
trade goods, the calico, the bags 
of flour, the tawdry trinkets 
and the rainbow-hued female 


‘garments with which, in the 
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time-honoured fashion, it is ex- 
pected to tempt the natives of 
the islands into parting with 
their copra and their pearl-shell. 

‘‘'You take the best bunk,”’ 
the skipper says, 
the first pair inside the com- 
panion, I’d say. Others can 
have what’s left.” 

‘But that will leave three 
berths for eight people, two of 
them girls.” 

‘You should worry,” 
Cap’n Fred. 

There now appears a young 
American from San Francisco, 
accompanied by a voluptuous 
and rather engaging type of 
Tahitian femininity. He has 
arrived very recently on a cargo- 
boat from California. With him 
is a curious figure, a middle- 
aged French-Canadian from 
northern British Columbia, in 
brief, a woodsman. It presently 
develops that a particularly lurid 
type of South Seas fiction has 
enticed him hitherward, in a 
somewhat belated search for 
romance. 

“* Paid that ruddy pirate 1200 
he laments, “for the 
trip to Manga Reva, wherever 
the devil that is, and he promised 
me a good bunk. Where the 
hell is it ? ” 

For by now each of the four 
is occupied. I have staked a 
claim to mine by placing therein 
my very limited equipment. The 
two half-caste girls have chosen 
the bunk below mine. M. le 
Maire has the lower one for- 
ward, and the American with 
his girl the one above. Papa 
Joffre, with forty years of trad- 
ing-schooner experience behind 


says 
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him, several sheets in the wind 
now, can, he says, ‘ bunk down 
anywhere.’ As for the woods- 
man, all that remains for him 
is a kind of shelf jutting out a 
couple of feet from the engine- 
room bulkhead, a precarious 
night-perch on a craft that is 
certain to indulge upon occasion 
in much activity. 

So sails a decrepit South Seas 
trading-schooner for the isles 
along the outer edge. A strong 
head and a strong stomach, plus 
a deep conviction of the tight- 
eousness of tolerance in respect 
of all human concernments, must 
be one’s equipment if such a 
venture is to be successful. 

Yes, and hardly are we out- 
side the reef-entrance to the 
Papeete lagoon when the skies 
darken, and presently clouds 
begin to sweep across the face 
of the waning segment of moon 
with ominous speed. 

‘Goin’ to blow like hell,” 
observes the skipper encourag- 
ingly. 

‘* Wouldn’t it be better to put 
back ? | 

** No fear ! Cap’n Fred scoffs. 
‘* Think I’m goin’ to have every- 
body from Pepeet’ to Papeari 
givin’ me the laugh ? ‘We'll see 


it through, m/’sieur, sink or 
swim ! 
Cheerful, that. Nor is the 


choice much more than a lab- 
oured figure of speech. 

Tutu, the cook - engineer, 
comes aft with a pot of tea and 
some ship’s biscuits. ‘ Better 
get a bite while you can,’’ he 
advises significantly. 

Papa Joffre emerges from the 
cuddy, a half-empty rum-bottle 
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in his hand. ‘ Thickenin’ up,” 
he comments cheerfully. ‘‘ Come 
here, Miti,’””» he summons his 
daughter. ‘‘ Cup o’ tea.’’ The 
reply is a doleful wail, with 
some Tahitian words added. 
The author of her being takes a 
pull at the rum-bottle. ‘‘There’s 
gratitude for you,’’ he observes 
without rancour. ‘ Give her a 
good schoolin’, didn’t I, an’ all 
that, though hanged if I can 
remember who her mother was! 
Now she says if I was any kind 
o’ father I wouldn’t be draggin’ 
her off to the end of nowhere.”’ 
I stretch out in my bunk. 
There is nothing else todo. The 
two girls below are seasick and 
already unconscious. Papa Joffre 
is stretched out on the deck, 
snoring lustily, unmoved by the 
weather prospects. The young 
American and Tetua, his girl, 
are also seasick. M. le Maire 
below grunts and groans in a 
kind of company with the old 
schooner’s similar lamentations. 
The French-Canadian, lapsing 
into mal-de-mer himself, mutters 
and swears on his narrow shelf. 
The deck-passengers, forty or 
more—the Chinese with that 
amazing resignation that rarely 
fails them—have buried them- 
selves beneath and amidst their 
belongings and fallen into a 
coma. From it they will by- 
and-by emerge into a tranquil 
world. Or else their careers, 
like those of the rest of us, will 
terminate in the depths of the 
Pacific. One thing or the other 
will certainly happen. So why 
make a fuss about it. 
Strange that so sound a philo- 
sophy ever eludes the white 
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man. Here, for example, am 
I, lying in my bunk, untroubled 
by the little schooner’s crazy 
antics, my thoughts flying from 
one place and one thing to 
another, and in the most im- 
probable and fantastic directions. 
I hear the water sloshing in the 
bilges just beneath me. I listen 
to the continuous creak of the 
ancient hand-pumps. I am 
tossed from side to side as the 
‘Tahiti Girl’ wallows in rising 
seas. Nor am I at all satisfied 
with the technique of the native 
helmsman. I can just see him 
from my bunk. He is steering 
with his bare toes so that he 
may devote all his attentions to 
a native girl close by his side, 
herself apparently entirely un- 
disturbed at the dubious con- 
dition of things. 

The skipper is amidships, tak- 
ing his turn at the pumps which 
alone are keeping our scant 
freeboard above water: at 
We are in a beam sea and it 
sloshes aboard and across the 
deck at every dip. 

If, then, this is the thing called 
‘adventure,’ maybe Stevenson 
was right when he declared that 
the very word was merely syn- 
onymous with ‘ incompetence.’ 
The schooner takes a hair-raising 
plunge and I hold my breath 
lest she fail to rise again. Won- 
derful, truly, what a_ vessel, 
well-built more than half a 
century ago, will endure. Papa 


Joffre gives a dreadful yell, out 
of some wild nightmare, then 
lapses into a series of grunts 
and groans which presently yield 
once more to raucous snores. 
The Canadian, roused from his 
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seasick coma, demands in pun- 
gent profanity to know who 
lured him into a scrape like this. 

Yet the dawn comes. at last 
and we are still atop the waves. 
In the grey light the cook- 
engineer, who has battled all 
night with the junk-heap engine 
to keep the schooner’s head 
somewhere into the seas, makes 
his way over the mess amid- 


ships and into the two-by-twice | 


galley where he miraculously 
achieves coffee. But only Cap’n 
Fred, the Tahitian mate, who 
resembles a kind of black Cal- 
vinist, and I incline to it. | 

The weather at last relents. 
We have lost parts of the furled 
foresail that has blown out of 
carelessly tied gaskets, and one 
of the bowsprit guys has parted. 
However, the sun comes out 
and, with a light quartering 
breeze, we wander slowly on at 
some three knots. The pumps 
still require attention, but the 
skipper declares they have done 
that for these twenty years past. 

Now come the days of tran- 


quil sailing over a fair summer — 


sea that justify the southern 
ocean’s name. The sunsets are 
marvels of glory. Often their 
radiant and vividly contrasving 
colours are so dazzling as to 
seem actually ominous. Yet 
nothing untoward develops. It 
is apparently the usual thing 
- in these latitudes. 

The days pass. Even the 
skipper admits that we should 
have sighted Rapa ere now. 
Having some knowledge of navi- 
gation myself, I am not im- 
pressed with this. Have we 
missed the island? Horrid 
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thought! There is nothing 
between it and the Antarctic 


in the direction of our present 
course. My feelings are as those 
of a passenger on a Roman 
galley which has missed the 
Pillars of Hercules and wandered 
into unknown seas. 

But, lo, on a serene and 
beautiful afternoon towards the 
fair day’s end, what seem at 
first to be massed-up clouds 
slowly take form as majestic 
mountains, dim through a blue 
haze on the far southern horizon. 
It is Rapa. During the ensuing 
night we draw slowly nearer 
until, with the dawn, large boats, 
each propelled by a dozen lusty 
oarsmen, are seen approaching 
us. 
All the adult males of the 
island are in the boats. Their 
radiant faces declare their delight 
at our appearance, their first 
contact with the world in more 
than two years. Their salt, 
their flour, their cotton cloth 
for garments, their tobacco, all 
are long since exhausted. 

Two of the boats, able craft 
of local manufacture, take our 
line and tow us with surprising 
speed into the little harbour, 
an enclosed cove no more than 
a couple of hundred yards across, 
at the base of a 5000-foot moun- 
tain. On its edge lies the village. 
Except for a single wooden house 
it is composed of thatch huts, 
clustering about a clear run- 
ning stream from the mountains. 
Shady trees resemble tall apple- 
bearers. They are orange-trees, 
wild yet producing a fruit of 
exceeding succulence. Among 
them towers now and then a 
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richly bearing mango. Along 
the beach are palms, a few 
banyans, and the South Seas 
pandanus with its odorous fran- 
gipani flowers. 

The house, built by his own 
hands, is that of the strange 
character known as Salvation 
John, in actuality Jean Francois 
Xavier, native of a village on 
the St Lawrence River in far- 
away Quebec. He is now on 
the little stone jetty, waiting 
with rather natural eagerness for 
us to come ashore. 

He pays me the compliment 
of singling me out from the 
others. 

“Sir,” he says politely, yet 
with hardly restrained pleasure, 
** welcome to Rapa! It is years 
since I have seen anyone from 
North America. Will you be 
so good as to come to my 
house ? ”’ 

He leads the way, along a 
path through the little settle- 
ment, to a shaded place under 
a great banyan where, on the 
banks of the clear mountain 
stream, is the small wooden 
house with its tiny porch. 

“T am the storekeeper of 
Rapa,” he explains with a smile. 
“ Also the missionary.”’ 

** The missionary ! ”’ 

“ Aye, I will tell you my 
story. But first .. .” 

He goes inside, presently re- 
turning with a laden tray. It 
eontains a pot of coffee, some 
white bread, honey, sliced pine- 
apple, cut-up oranges, pieces of 
papaia, luxurious fare after a 
fortnight of the Vahine Tahiti’s. 

Salvation John explains that 
he grows coffee on the lower 
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slopes of the mountains and has 
fifty sacks of it ready to ship 
by our schooner to Papeete. 
** But the last of our flour went 
into this bread.’’ 

“Well, sir,” he takes up his 
tale after regarding smilingly 
my pleasure at the unwonted 
fare; ‘‘ well, sir, I may tell you 
that I was born in the Province 
of Quebec. My youth was not 
—well, altogether a wholesome 
one. In fact, it developed in 
such wise that at length I left 
my native place and fared forth 
with no definite objective. It 
is enough to record that I came 
after some time to the State of 
Nevada and a town called Reno.” 

I said I had heard of it. 

‘IT wandered one night into 
a Salvation Army meeting where 
it chanced that one of their 
national officials was speaking. 
I was discouraged and depressed. 
The future was dark. I was 
hungry, too, having eaten prac- 
tically nothing that day. 

“Well, sir, to shorten the 
tale, I went forward when the 
invitation came, and for some 
weeks thereafter I participated 
in the work of the local Army. 
Aye,” he smiled deprecatingly, 
‘I carried the bass-drum in the 
processions. 

“But at this point I must 
tell you, sir, that almost from 
youth I had been assailed with 
a form of temptation neither 
necessary, nor desirable, to dis- 
cuss. I now tried to overcome 
it, but in such a place as this 
Reno it presented itself most 
blatantly. Likewise in San Fran- 
cisco, where I next found my- 
self. Thence I shipped as a 
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sailor on a freight vessel bound 
for Sydney. Still the fight went 
on, the fight that the noble 
people of the Salvation Army 
had encouraged me to make 
against my weakness. I fled 
again, this time on a schooner 
to the Fiji Islands; by-and-by 
on another to Papeete. 

‘* Well, my friend, you know 
Tahiti. So, when I heard of 
this island, that there was no 
white man here and, so far as 
known, never had been, the 
idea came to me that I might 
be useful to the natives, know- 
ing little of the world as they 
do. I learned the language in 
Papeete. It is much the same 
here. I read to the people from 
the Bible and endeavour to 
apply its teachings to their prac- 
tical concernments.”’ 

I said it was a worthwhile 
work, 

Salvation John smiled ap- 
preciatively. ‘‘So I feel, sir. 
But will you excuse me for a 
moment ? 

A native had appeared and 
some words in the vernacular 
were exchanged. 

“He was after the hammer. 
There is only one on the island, 
likewise one saw and one axe. 
I brought them when I came 
here ten years ago. Before that 
the people were, in some respects, 
still in the Stone Age. But 
with their aid I built this house. 
I discovered a kind of wild 
coffee growing on the mountain- 
side, and it occurred to me that 
it might be developed into the 
commercial brand. I had sur- 
prising success with it, as you 
see. When the schooner comes 
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—during the war none appeared 
at all, nor any other: craft, and 
we had no idea what had hap- 
pened, whether indeed the world 
still existed—when she comes 
from Papeete I trade my coffee 
for flour, salt, sugar, tobacco, 
calico. The system is solely 
barter. I have not, par example, — 
any idea of what is known as 
the rate of exchange. Nor am 
I interested. But,’’ he turned 
to me eagerly, “I really am 
curious to know who is President 
of the United States! ” 

I gave him a brief outline of 
the world’s news as it might be 
of interest on the white man’s 
farthest outpost in the South 
Seas. 

Not surprisingly he found the 
survey depressing. ‘“ Intrigue 
and deceit everywhere,” he 
sighed. ‘* Selfishness and greed ! 
Will men never learn, never 
understand, that there is but 
one Way?” 

Behind the little settlement, 
wherein live three-quarters of 
Rapa’s people, rises a stupen- 
dous cliff, three thousand feet 
of flat-faced mountain. Across 
it and above are ever drifting 
the filmy wind-driven clouds of 


these latitudes, just outside the 


southern Tropics. On _ either 
side of the high cliff the moun- 
tains ascend to further thousands 
of feet. On their summits are 
what appear, through binoculars, 
to be circular formations, not 
natural developments. And 
indeed they are not. They were 
the refuges of a prehistoric 
people unknown either to history 


or to legend, but, in the view 


of Scoresby-Routledge and Sir 
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Peter Buck, contemporary with 
the image-builders of Easter 
Island. They are primitive forti- 
fications, in short, and stone 
implements may still be found 
in them. Salvation John makes 
me a present of a wonderfully- 
shaped hammerhead that he 
himself brought down from one 
of the mountain summits years 
ago. | 
The Rapa people prepare a 
feast in honour of our visit. 
The charm of the younger ones 
is unmistakable, and the French- 
Canadian, Joe, declares that he 
could easily be induced to remain 
here. It is not apparent, how- 
ever, that, despite the lack of 
_ masculinity on Rapa, any in- 
ducive move is in prospect. 
The women’s features are 
entirely European, their forms 
such as might have stirred Praxi- 
teles. In brief, they are of the 
type that turned British seamen 
to mutiny and moved Cook to 
record that ‘ Polynesian women 
are beyond compare.’ 


And now, a thousand miles 
east by north, the sea-road leads 
to Manga Reva, and it is among 
the loneliest in all the Seven 
Seas. Still lonelier loom the 
mountains of Rapa as the Vahine 
Tahiti leaves them behind. The 
mighty peaks, austere in their 
solitude, alternately veiled and 
unveiled by the trade-clouds 
that fly about their summits, 
are crowned by the mysterious 
earthworks of that unknown 
race, atop the uppermost pin- 
nacles eight thousand feet above 
the surrounding sea. 

Whence came the skill to 
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shape such implements as the 
gift of Salvation John to me? 
How and when did this race, 
perhaps prehistoric, disappear ? 
As we leave the lonely isle it 
seems clothed in mystery, these 
three square miles of mountain 
and glade and palm-lined beach, 
remote yet not forlorn, domi- 
nated spiritually if not physically 
by the strange figure of the 
man who fied the world and 
now, down here on its outer 
edge, translates the Bible into 
the island tongue. 

Who was it that spoke of 
‘walking some lost beach, deep 
in unprofitable thought’? Un- 
profitable or not, it is possible 
that Salvation John never knows 
cultural loneliness. And if that 
is so, little matters physical 
solitude. I have met such men 
in others of the Outer Isles, in 
the Canadian wilderness, in Arab 
settlements on the desert’s edge, 
in unfamiliar islands of the 
Caribbean, in Brazil and the 
Argentine and Callao. But the 
strangest of them all is, I think, 
Salvation John of Rapa. 

And now it is the evening of 
31st December, New Year’s Eve 
on the edge of beyond in the 
Pacific. A strange venue indeed ! 
I have met the year’s end in 
many places, boisterously in 
London and Paris and New | 
York, quietly in some English 
or Swiss village, somewhat ap- 
prehensively as we awaited the | 
Japanese entry into Manila, 
wildly in a Shanghai full of 
riotous Chinese, calmly in mid- 
ocean on many a ship, in all 
sorts of places under all sorts of 
conditions. But this, on an old 
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schooner hundreds of miles from 
nowhere in particular, is unique 
almost beyond fancy’s farthest 
flights. 

And it is not to pass without 
some observance. The hour of 
midnight comes, and, lo, here 


is Tutu, the indefatigable cook- 


engineer, with a pot of hot 
ehocolate he has just made in 
his tiny galley. The schooner 
_ is less crowded, now that most 

of the deck-passengers are gone. 
So we gather there on the 
after-deck in the moonlight on 
a deserted sea. There is a 
slight following breeze, propel- 
ling the blunt-bowed schooner 
easily along at three or four 
knots. 

Cap’n Fred, like a conjurer, 
produces a tin of Huntley & 
Palmer’s biscuits, also a bottle 
or two of vin ordinaire. Papa 
Jofire’s half-caste daughter, 
lonely now without her friend 
Turia, the child of M. le Maire 
tearfully left behind on Rapa, 
brings out her guitar. 

It is all the island tempera- 
ment. Unheeding environment 
or conditions, it is not to be 
thought that the year shall pass 
without some observance of its 
passing. The hour strikes and 
Tetua distributes kisses impar- 
tially, also after the island fash- 
ion, kisses of New Year’s senti- 
ment only, even as Englishmen, 
wherever they may be, clasp 
handsand sing ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 
Even Papa Joffre, prefacing his 
chocolate with a lusty swig of 
rum, chants a New Year’s ballad 
of the piratic days of ‘ Bully’ 
Hayes and ‘ Butch’ Morrison. 
Then Miti sings ‘ Tiare Tahiti,’ 
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sweetest of the island songs. 
Romance is not absent from the 
world’s outer edge. 

Until almost dawn we acclaim 
the New Year as enthusiastically 
as physical limitations permit. 
Tetua and Miti even dance a 
restricted hula atop the deck- 
house. Joe, the romance-seeking 
Canadian, sadly. rebuffed on 
Rapa, perks up sufficiently to 
sing ‘ The Grand LaChine Canal.’ 
New Year’s Eve in the farthest 
South Seas ! 

Farthest, yes, and certainly 
loneliest. Never a sight of living 
thing, not even a sea-bird or 
sail for a thousand miles. Why, 
indeed, should a bird frequent 
seas like these? It may be 
that our keel is the first that 


has ploughed this part of the 


southern ocean for years. 

The weather continues so tran- 
quil that you could sail a bark 
canoe across the smooth sea. 
The glory of every sunset defies 
description. And then at last, 
on a cloudless morning, when 
not even the usual bank of 
trade-clouds ranges along the 
horizon, something that seems 
neither cloud nor substance 
lifts above the eastern sky-line. 
Says Cap’n Fred, with profound 
satisfaction, ‘‘ Manga Reva, mes 
amis!” 

And out of the sea _ there 
rises, ten thousand 
feet or thereabouts, a great 
central peak. Startlingly it 
resembles the Matterhorn, here 
in the forgotten southern sea, 
visible on a clear day for almost 
a hundred miles. In its shadow 
we enter, early next morning, a 
vast lagoon, reef-enclosed except 
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for a narrow opening. We 
anchor a few yards off a little 
stone jetty back of which is all 
that remains of Rikitea, once a 
larger and livelier town than 
even Papeete, Mecca of every 
whaler in this part of the Pacific. 

Manga Reva and a few small 
adjacent islands was an indepen- 
dent kingdom for years, indepen- 
dent of everybody. Its closest 
friend was Chile, thousands of 
miles across the Pacific. There 
was a kind of customs union 
and the currency used was 
Chilean silver. In more than 
one of the small population 
today there is Chilean blood. 

The last king was Gregorio 
IIl., in 1876. He built a tiny 
fortress whose remains you can 
see today. They adjoin those 
of his palace. And far up on 
the flank of the Matterhorn-like 
mountain is his tomb, a gigantic 
affair of coral stone, visible miles 
out to sea, as no doubt he 
intended it should be. 

But most amazing of all, in- 
deed the most remarkable struc- 
ture in all the islands, is the 
great white cathedral, built by 
the people of Manga Keva a 
hundred years ago under the 
compelling direction of the ‘ Mad 
Priest ’ from Peru. 

Strongly built, so strongly that 
it has deteriorated little, though 
there remain but a handful to 
attend it, the church can con- 
tain two thousand. A little way 
up the mountain from it are 
the crumbling remains of the 
walls of the convent also built 
by the religious from Peru. 
Called ‘ Mad,’ though perhaps 
he was only excessive in his 
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zeal, he brought several followers, 
his aim being to receive the 
natives of Manga Reva and other 
islands into the Church. Dis- 
covering much that was un- 
seemly in the manner of life 
of the Manga Revans of those 
days, for there are said to have 
been as many as two-score 
whalers in the vast twenty-mile- 
wide lagoon at one time, he 
chose the comeliest girls of the 
place and, with force where 
necessary, set them apart from 
temptation and the advances of 
rough and reckless men behind 
conventual walls. 

This is the destination of the 
American from San Francisco 
and his friend, the fair Tetua. 
But as we go ashore he seems 
assailed with doubts, the more 
so as the girl’s family, greeting 
her with the usual Polynesian 
warmth, eye her white friend — 
decidedly askance. 

Gone are the days when every 
white man appeared to the 
islanders as something rather 
more than human and was 
received accordingly. Gone, too, 
is the hospitality that greeted 
Stevenson and Jack London, to 
say nothing of the all-inclusive 
welcome that met Cook and 
Wallis, Melville and Loti. Today 
the white man must prove him- 
self. No longer is he received 
with honour and acclaim simply 
because he is a white man. 

Tetua’s parents, moreover, are 
not long in discovering that the 
young American is present partly 
for economic reasons. In other 
words he is ‘ broke,’ so much 
so, in fact, that he sells his 
watch for a trifling sum to the 
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French-Canadian ere the rest of 
us embark for the long voyage 
back to Tahiti. Of course this 
may be a gesture, a kind of 
defiance to the world upon 
which, for reasons that have 
_not~been divulged to any of us, 
he has turned his back. ‘‘ What 
should I want of a watch here ? 
Who cares what o’clock it is? ”’ 
It appears that a conference 
is going on among the native 
girl’s relatives to decide the fate 
of her white friend. Shall he 
be permitted to remain, or is he 


to be told that Manga Reva— > 


and Tetua—are not for him. 
At length a kind of compromise 
is reached. He can stay, but 
only on condition that he work 
with the others in the shell- 
gathering industry. And in the 
coming days the nature and the 
rigours of that work are fairly 
certain to be such that ‘romance’ 
will be little associated with life, 
even in the tropical paradise 
that is Manga Reva. 

We remain a week, one full 
of festivities in our honour; for 
the visit of a schooner from the 
centre of civilisation—the Manga 
Revans’ idea of Tahiti—is rare 
and an event of note. The love- 
liness of the place grows almost 
hourly upon one. There is a 
true Eden-like quality about it. 
Among the lush tropical foliage, 
which includes all kinds of fruit- 
trees richly bearing, the remains 
of the stone houses of the South 
Seas metropolis of a century ago 
are scattered and almost buried. 


Scarce two hundred people, liv- — 


ing in the thatched huts of the 
islands, now constitute the popu- 
lation of this dream-city of the 
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past on a faraway, unbelievably 
beautiful island of the South 
Seas, an island upon which no 
tourist has ever yet set foot. 

The return voyage lies through 
the long archipelago of the 
Paumotus, or Low Islands, more 
often known as the ‘ Dangerous 
Archipelago ’ because of its swift 
currents, hidden coral reefs and 
treacherous passages. In the 
midst of it is Mururoa, ‘ five 
hundred miles from nowhere,’ 
as the Vahine’s skipper not 
inaccurately describes it. 

This is the destination of 
Papa Joffre and his half-caste 
daughter, and it is a far cry 
from the bright lights of Tahiti. 
Miti, saddening daily as we 
draw nearer to the place of her 
future existence, bursts into wild 
sobbings at the sight of it where 
it lies low and unattractive on 
the blazing horizon. 

Even when we come close 
there is no sign of human life: 
the village, such as it may be, 
is on the other side, along the 
enclosed lagoon. I try to con- 
sole Miti by suggesting that 
the place is probably not so bad 
as it looks, once we are there. 

But 1 am wrong. It is worse. 
We pass through the lagoon 
entrance, and anchor in mirror- 
smooth water so clear that 
shoals of rainbow-hued fish may 
be seen darting about against 
a background of vari-coloured 
coral. The light is strong and 
it is impossible to face it with 
unshielded eyes. ‘ Atolls of the 
sun!’ This is one of them, and 
typical. | 

The ‘ village’ is a huddle of 
native shacks in an open space 
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among the palms. Most of the 
middle of the atoll is a strange 


sort of morass. According to 


fearsome local tradition it is 
bottomless. Miti, desperate at 
the prospect before her, declares 
she will precipitate herself into 
it ere the Vahine Tahiti is 
beyond the horizon on her way 
back to Tahiti. 

die here anyway!” she 
wails. ‘“ Mon Dieu! what a 
hole! It is, en effet, where the 
world finds its ending. He—”’ 
—indicating the author of her 
being who has imbibed copiously 
in preparation for an impressive 
descent upon the natives—‘ he’ll 
drink himself to death in no 
time. And then where will I 
be? My heavens, if you’ll take 
me back to Tahiti [ll be your 
slave! Pil...” 

A large canoe now draws 
alongside. In it there are several 
natives and one white man, a 
Frenchman of middle age, clad 
in a native calico skirt and a 
tattered French naval blouse, 
and so darkly tanned that he 
resembles an islander. He is 
the man who is to be succeeded 
by Papa Joffre as manager of 
the copra-plantation, and his 
delight at the prospect of return- 
ing to civilisation as represented 
by Papeete, after fifteen years 
on this sun-drenched, far-placed 
atoll, is childlike. 

The canoe also contains one 
_ who is obviously the dusky Beau 
Brummel of the island. He is 
attired in a_loin-cloth — and 
a celluloid ‘stand-up’ collar! 
Whence the latter derives is a 
mystery, but he is very proud 
of it. He adjusts it constantly, 
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by way of calling attention to 
it, and it is growing somewhat 
dingy with so much fingering. 
As he casts a languishing eye 
on Miti his gestures with the 
collar suggest the peacock preen- 
ing its feathers before the female 
bird. The girl shudders and, 
tears unrestrained, turns appeal- 
ingly to me. 

On a waterless atoll washing 
must be done with brine. For 
this purpose we land some cases 
of high-powered soap guaranteed 
to produce suds in the Dead 
Sea. There is also a consign- 
ment of tinned meat from Aus- 
tralia which Cap’n Fred declares 
is probably old horse, or, at 
best, kangaroo. 

Water for cooking and drink- 
ing must be gathered from the 
infrequent rains in a couple 
of old cement cisterns, very 
obviously not over-clean. Papa 
Joffre, who affirms that water 
has not contaminated his interior 
for years and not to any serious 
extent his exterior, faces this as 
the least of the problems of life 
on a coral isle. 

At night the place assumes a 
very different aspect. Avoiding 
the celebration greeting our 
arrival, since Cap’n Fred warns 
that it will be little more than 
‘a booze-fest on coconit-brandy,’ 
I lie on the schooner’s deck 
listening to the distant sounds 
of wassail which blend with the 
thunder of the reef, and speculate 
on the probable nature of poor 
Miti’s life on Mururoa. Will 
she succumb at last to the 
blandishments of the dark beau 
with the celluloid collar? The 
moon is reflected in the still 
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mirror of the lagoon until the 
reflection rivals the reality. The 
whole atoll seems to float eerily 
in mid-air. All materiality has 
vanished from the world. Every- 
thing is the figment of a dream. 
The enchantment is broken 
by the noisy return of the skip- 
per, the French-Canadian, and 
the Calvinistic mate. Each is 
a little tipsy, and Joe, as usual, 
is demanding to know what 
_“ writin’-fools find to call the 
‘romance of the South Seas.’ ”’ 


At the first break of dawn we 


are off before the easterly trade- 
wind on the 800-mile run to 
Papeete. And after three days 
of tranquil sailing the familiar 
line of palm-trees seems to rise 
out of the sea ahead, marking 
another coral atoll. 

“Vana Vana,” the skipper 
explains. ‘‘ Seems to me I heard 
in Papeet’ that old Levy sent 
some natives down here a year 
ago to make copra. He owns a 
lot of islands in the Paumotus. 
Wasn’t Alec saying something 
in the Bougainville about their 
not coming back ? ” 

One of the crew has gone up 
to the foremasthead for a better 
sight of possible hidden reefs. 
Now he gives a shout and points 
to the atoll beach, half a mile 
distant. The skipper jumps for 
his binoculars. 

‘“ Mon Dieu! there’s some- 
body on the beach ! ” 

I, too, look. Surely enough ! 
And from a pole a piece of 
cloth flutters. Three or four 
figures are seen, leaping madly 
about on the white sand. There 
is life on Vana Vana, maybe only 
just life, starving and emaciated. 
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We launch the leaky small- 
boat which immediately fills to 
the gunwales. Damning every- 
thing and everybody, but especi- 
ally Monsieur L., Cap’n Fred 
turns us to bailing and then to 
patching up the boat’s numerous 
holes and cracks. Then the 
mate and several of the crew set 
forth for the beach, there being 
no lagoon at this atoll. | 

‘Name of a name!” the 
skipper explodes, as the boat 
is nearly overturned in the high 
surf. But the skill of the mate 
gets it through by an eyelash. 


He clambers ashore, and the 


outcasts on the beach are seen 
gathering about him. 

The boat returns, almost 
awash. She brings four adults 
and three children, emaciated 
as prisoners in a Japanese con- 
centration-camp. The last of 
their strength exhausted in the 
business of attracting our atten- 
tion, they must be lifted bodily 
on board the schooner. They 
tell us that two older people 
have literally starved to death. 
The lack of anything for food 
except a few coconuts, pandanus- 
reots, and such shellfish as could 
be scraped off the beach has 
nearly brought the others to the 
same fate. 

How came they here, seem- 
ingly abandoned ? Because they 
had remained after Levy’s 
schooner had taken away the 
copra and the other workers. 
In heaven’s name, why? Oh, 
they thought they could make 
a little more copra on their own 


account, expecting one of the 


Paumotu-wandering schooners 
or sloops would be along by- 
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and-by. All in the usual island 
easy indifference to time and 
circumstance. 

But in this case it had nearly 
proved fatal. Six months had 
passed and nothing appeared. 
They could scarce have held out 
another fortnight. Anyway, 
éverything was all right now. 
Did the Captain wish to bring 
off the few sacks of copra they 
had made ? 

“Damn the copra!” Cap’n 


Fred feelingly said. ‘‘ What’ll 
we bring it off in? That old 
sieve Monsieur L. calls our 


tender! Anyway, you needn’t 
worry about these folks. They’re 
tough. They’ll come round 
okay.” 

Atolls !”’ jeers the French- 
Canadian. ‘‘ Who was the wise 
guy in ’Frisco wrote about 
‘ Atolls of the Sun’? Wonder 
if he ever saw one.”’ 

Five more tranquil days and 
the old Vahine Tahiti is, accord- 
ing to her master’s rather casual 
navigation, within a hundred 
miles of Tahiti. We should 
sight Orahena at daylight to- 
morrow. And so we do. Every- 
one’s spirits high, we gradually 
close in on the matchless island. 
And late that night the light on 
Point Venus, where Cook landed 
in 1769, is visible, the only beacon 
in this part of the Pacific. 

It has rained during the night 
and the blended smell of flowers, 
rich soil after a tropical down- 
fall, lush hot-climate foliage, and 
a dozen more undefinable land 
odours come off to us. The 
rosy blush of an island dawn 
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presently yields to the golden 
day. In the distance the far-. 
famed harbour of Papeete lies 
before us. 

It is a happy return. And 
where was there ever such a 
sight? Can the beauty of a 
picture the world cannot match 
ever have been so entrancing ?— 
More than once before have I 
seen Tahiti as she emerged from 
the dark robes of night, but this 
time my heart warms to it as 
never before. And the thought 
comes that, whatever the changes 
these latter days have made in 
the life and the spirit of the 
Queen of the South Seas, nothing 
ever can alter this picture or 
affect the first impression of 
Tahiti. 

And now Tutu gets one final 
kick out of the much-tried motor 
and we range slowly alongside 
the copra-wharf. It is early and 
we are hardly expected. Per- 
haps some have never expected 
us at all. | 

Anyway, the Café du Porte 
is just opening for customers 
of the morning market. And, 
behold, here is Boehler, casual 
and unconcerned as ever. And 
says he, as I dash in, beguiled 
by fragrance of ham-and-eggs 
and real coffee, ‘‘ Back again, 
eh? Well, breakfast’ll be ready 
in a minute.” 

And as I sit down to it, my 
heart full of contentment, I 
think commiseratingly upon the 
young American of if 
beautiful Manga Reva, ‘ walking 


a lost beach, deep in unprofitable 
thought.’ 
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COMMENT. 


THE Budget had a favourable 
though unenthusiastic reception. 
There were no real surprises 
when Mr Butler opened it and 
happily no new and revolution- 
ary experiments in taxation. If 
the Chancellor had given people 
more, they would have been 
surprised ; if less, disappointed. 

The obvious criticism that 
came from the Opposition was 
that it is a rich man’s Budget, 
that most of the alleviations are 
to the payers of income tax, and 
that except for halving the 
purchase tax on textiles (and 
subsequently removing it alto- 
gether), the Chancellor has done 
nothing to lessen the burden of 
indirect taxation. 

This is not a very fair charge. 
The raising of the level from 
which income tax starts will 
exempt from it altogether nearly 
two and a half million of the 
less well-to-do, who will be 
mostly black-coated workers and 
artisans, while the reduction of 
sixpence in the standard rate 
and the increases in the personal 
and family allowances will benefit 
every taxpayer, poor as well as 
rich. 

Such newspapers as appeared 
rapidly coined the phrase, 
‘Family Budget,’ and apart 
from its intrinsic merits it may 
have the electoral advantage of 
appealing to those lower income 
groups among the clerical workers 
whose support Labour won in 
1945 and largely lost in 1951. 
To reduce the taxes on beer, 


cigarettes and entertainments 
would have mildly gratified the 
so-called proletariat, but would 
probably not have swung over 
a single vote. On the other 
hand, the various tax remissions 
offered may consolidate the 
support of the very section of 
the electorate which gives a 
Government its majority. That 
may seem a cynical view to take 
of the Budget and such a thought 
may not have been in Mr 
Butler’s mind; but it has been 
very prominently and uncom- 
fortably in the minds of members 
of the Opposition. 

Indeed, they have not had a 
great deal to say about the 
Budget, except that it is framed 


to make the rich richer and the 


poor poorer ; but that charge is 
almost certain to be brought 
against any Budget a Tory 
Chancellor may bring in. 
More serious and relevant, 
perhaps, were Mr Gaitskell’s 
speculations on what has been 
called Mr Butler’s ‘ gamble.’ 
For disposal he has had a 
surplus of four hundred and 
thirty-three million pounds, but 
as against this he has had to set 
a growing deficit in our trading 
account. Had he handed back 
the whole surplus to the taxpayer 
by means of lowered taxation, 
he would have run the risk of 
widening the gap between ex- 
ports and imports and of afurther 
inflation. Even the hundred and 
fifty-five million he has used may 
have that unfortunate effect. Mr 
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that any extra money of 
which the taxpayer may find 
himself possessed as the result 
of the Budget, he will invest. 
He may, but unfortunately he is 
more likely to treat his bonus 
as a windfall and spend it on a 
new car, a television set, or a 
refrigerator. In fact Mr Butler’s 
‘gamble’ will stand or fall 
according to the extent to which 
the citizen will exercise his 
self-restraint or abandon it. 


The resignation of Sir Winston 
Churchill marked the end not 
only of a Ministry but of an 
epoch. He had served the 
Crown in no less than five 
generations, having’ entered 
Parliament in the reign of Queen 
Victoria and become a Minister 
in that of King Edward VII. 
Or the span that he covered may 
be measured by the circumstance 
that he had been in the House of 
Commons for nearly a quarter 
of a century before the present 
Father of the House, Mr Gren- 
fell, appeared on the Parlia- 
mentary scene. Sir Winston is 
not the Father of the House 
because his membership has not 
been continuous. He was out 
for a few weeks of the 1906 
Parliament because by the law of 
those days he had to submit him- 
self for re-election on acceptingan 
office of profit under the Crown, 
in other words becoming a 
Minister, and his constituency in 
Manchester took the opportunity 
to throw him out. Dundee, 
where he went, rejected him in 
1922, a battle which, he ex- 
plained with rueful good humour, 
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left him ‘without an office, 
without a seat and without an 
appendix’ (the last having been 
removed a fortnight or so before 
polling.) He failed to obtain a 
seat at Leicester in 1923 or to 
win the famous Westminster 
by-election a few months later ; 
but since then he has found a 
sure home at Woodford in Essex. 

The Opposition in the House 
of Commons will miss him nearly 
as much as will his own sup- 
porters. The Labour men 
delighted in his impish humour 
and his readiness to indulge in 
a bout of harmless banter with 
them at any moment; _ the 
magnanimity, tolerance and un- 
failing good temper ; the quick- 
ness to strike, but never to 
wound ; the fascinating play of 
his features as he sat on the 
Front Bench opposite, reflecting 
the rapid changes of mood. They 
will not see his like again; nor 
shall we. Authentic greatness 
is rare, and people are lucky 
to meet it as much as once in 
their time. 

Of his successor, Sir Anthony 
Eden, much more would have 
been said had the London news- 
papers been appearing when he 
stepped into the chief place. By 
comparison with Sir Winston 
he is a little-known man (as 
anyone would be), yet he has 
been prominent in the public 
eye for twenty years. Two 
facts commend him to the bulk 
of his fellow-countrymen. The 


first is that at the very outset of 
his career he resigned a high 
office on grounds of principle. 
He may have been right or 
wrong in his view, but at least 
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he risked his whole future by 
his action. The second cir- 
cumstance is that more lately 
he has made his name as one 
who seeks peace indefatigably. 
Men have doubted if he is a 
man of decision. Sir Winston 
was usually ready with a ‘ Yes’ 
or a ‘No’ when a matter was 
brought before him. Sir Anthony 
is by repute less prompt with 
an answer. People should re- 
member, however, that the place 
he has filled for so many years 
—that of second-in-command— 
is one of the hardest a man can 
have. The loyal lieutenant— 
and none has been more loyal 
than Sir Anthony—deliberately 
keeps himself in the background 
and will often be silent if he 
thinks the only words he can 


speak may embarrass his chief. 


His part is not so much to 
declare a policy of his own, 
as to execute the policy of 
another. He suppresses himself, 
and the danger is that when a 
second-in-command has prac- 
tised such abnegation for many 
years, he may lose in the pro- 
cess much of the initiative he 
requires as leader. 

The future will show. At 
least Sir Anthony has most of 
the gifts which the fairy god- 
mother leaves at the cradle 
of the infant statesman. He 
has industry, integrity, charm, 
courage, good looks and a first- 
class brain ; and happily he has 
recovered the health he seemed 
in danger of losing a couple of 
years ago. 


Before this Comment appears, 
we shall have had our General 
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Election. For long no date was 
announced, and then, on the 
evening of Friday, 15th April, 
the Prime Minister informed the 
country over the radio that 
Polling Day would be on 26th 
May. Although the decision 


may have been difficult, the 


Government were hardly wise 
to make such a secret of their 
intention. They knew what 
they were going to do early in 
April. Probably they thought it 
good tactics to keep the Opposi- 
tion guessing, but obviously they 
had to keep their own people 
guessing too. If they had begun 
to prepare for a contest on 26th 
May, engaged halls for meetings 
and so forth, the secret would 
soon have been out; so the 
surprise had to apply to friend 
and foe alike. 

At first sight the pros and 
cons were fairly evenly balanced. 
A new Prime Minister naturally 
wants a new mandate. The old 
Parliament had completed its 
programme and exhausted its 
usefulness ; and if the Govern- 
ment were to wait till October 
it would be marking time. On 
the other hand, Conservative 
tradition is against summer 
elections. In the last half 
century we have had two of 
them, and on each occasion 
(1929 and 1945) the Conserva- 
tives were defeated. This may 
have been because summer 
elections are unpopular in agri- 
cultural constituencies, where the 
Tories hope to find most of their 
support, but these two changes 
may not have signified anything, 
as they would almost certainly 
have happened at whatever time 
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of the year the election was 
held. What is certain is that a 
summer election was bound to 
rush or cut up the Budget and 
disorganise the long Parliamen- 
tary recess. 

Other circumstances probably 
weighed more. There have been 
signs of the approach of another 
of those recurring financial crises 
which were so familiar and 
unwelcome a feature of our 
affairs between 1945 and 1951. 
This time Mr Butler may have 
staved it off by a timely rise in 
the Bank Rate, but the prophets 
of gloom among the economists 
are still muttering that in a 
matter of months it will be on 
us again; and the possibility 
may have been a strong point 
in favour of an early election. 

Then there is the continuing 
anxiety about foreign affairs and 
the hydrogen bomb. Can there 
be a meeting at top level of the 
Big Four, and if so, which 
Party is the more likely to make 
a success of it? To that the 
answer can hardly be in doubt. 
It is resolved by the question 
of who would be Labour’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Herbert Morrison 
again? To make a mistake 
once is the sort of misfortune 
that might befall any Prime 
Minister: to repeat it would 
be unpardonable. But if not 
Mr Morrison, who would it 
be? Mr Arthur Henderson, 
who has asked most of the 
questions on foreign affairs in 
the last Parliament? Surely 
not. Mr Gaitskell? But who 
would then look after the 


nation’s finances? Sir Hartley 
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Shawcross, Mr Gordon-Walker— 
for them all and against them all 
there is something to be said, 
leaving the answer still uncertain. 
Whereas on the Conservative 
side the obvious choice was 
Mr Harold Macmillan, who dealt 
so competently with Housing 
and has had Foreign Office 
experience; and behind him 
would be a Prime Minister who 
knows more about foreign affairs 
and is more familiar with its 
leading personalities abroad than 
any other man in Parliament. 
Finally the Government may 
have considered with some con- 
fidence the results of the local 
elections and the present state 
of the Socialist Party. The local 
elections showed a slight but 
unmistakable trend to the Right, 
and while no one regards them 
as an entirely reliable guide to 
what may happen in a General 
Election, they are a kind of 
Gallup Poll on a large scale. As 


for the Socialists, ever since they 


patched the latest rent in their 
Parliamentary garment made by 
Mr Bevan, they have been loudly 
asserting the fundamental unity 
of their Party and their readiness 
to form a Government tomorrow. 
But when people find it necessary 
to tell the world again and again 
how united they are and what a 
fine Cabinet they could form, the 
world begins to have its doubts. 
The Tories do not bother to 
emphasise their unity, but every- 
one knows they will go into 
battle as an army happy in its 
leader and secure in its esprit 
de corps. Can anyone truthfully 
say as much of the Socialists, 
who are more like one of those 
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armies in the Wars of the Roses, 
which came on to the battlefield 
uncertain into whose fronts 
or backs whose arrows would 
shortly be flying. 

At any rate the decision was 
made, and the Government 
decided that for once in a way 
two plump birds in the bush were 
better than one thin bird in the 
hand ; in other words, that they 
might double their majority in 
May, while conceivably they 
might lose it altogether in 
October. Yet an election is 
always a chancy business. In 
these days of narrow margins a 
turnover of a few thousand votes 
in the right (or wrong) con- 
stituency can put a Government 
out. In 1951 the Tories won 
the election and the Socialists 
actually polled more votes ; but 
they polled too many in places 
where votes were not needed, 
and not enough in the places 
where they were. 

At the moment the oracles 
speak uucertainly, as oracles 
should. In April the Conserva- 
tives were mild favourites, but 
by the beginning of May the 
Socialists had drawn practically 
level, and which of the two 
horses will pass the winning-post 
first at the end of the month is 
anybody’s guess. In 1951 the 
Socialists were sure that if the 
contest had lasted another week 
they would have won their 
majority. This time they are 
hoping they will have their 
wish, 


The stoppage of the London 


newspapers, much exceeding in - 


length that of 1926, occurred 
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at a singularly unpropitious 
moment. Sir Winston went, 
Sir Anthony Eden and some 
new Ministers came in, Mr. 


- Butler’s fourth Budget was in 


the offing and speculation about 
the date of the General Election 
raged; yet neither the Thunderer 
nor any of its lesser brethren 
had a word to say, or rather was 
allowed to say a word, about | 
these critical events. All this 
had happened because a few 
hundred men were refusing to 
work. They were key men and 


“naturally notice was directed to 


the fact that many of them 
were members of the Electrical 
Trades Union, one of the few 
Unions that is controlled by the 
Communists. Something will 
have been achieved by the 
strike if organised labour 
realises that at any moment 
work in most of the major 
industries can be stopped by an 
electricians’ quarrel in which no 
other Union is concerned and — 
one which might be made for 
political rather than for in- 
dustrial reasons. 

_ How far the Unions’ action in 
the newspaper strike was politi- 


cal is a matter of doubt which | 


the Court of Inquiry did not 
dispel. The dispute appeared to 
rage round the relative rewards 
of different grades of workers, 
a highly technical question on 
which outsiders would be rash 
to make dogmatic pronounce- 
ments. What does seem clear is 
that in most industries the wage 
scales have become maladjusted 
and the old balance between the 
rates for skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers has been 
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lost. Some of the recent disputes 
have arisen on this very point, 
and round these differentials, 
as they are termed, raged the 
battle which so nearly led to a 
railway strike on ist May. 
It is understandable that a 
skilled man finds it irksome 
when some less skilled or un- 
skilled fellow-worker in the same 
industry, perhaps in the same 
factory, is found to be getting 
a8 much money as_ himself. 
Labour has its own hierarchy, 
in which the distinctions are 
drawn by the wages paid; and 
trouble always follows when the 
scale of rates paid is upset. 
This attitude may be wrong, 
but accords with human nature, 
and we have to recognise it as a 
major fact in industry. | 

The Court of Inquiry appointed 
to look into the dispute reported 
in Easter week. It recognised 
the probable existence of a 
grievance, but did not regard 
this as justifying the rejection 
of arbitration or negotiation and 
the putting forward of a wage 
claim which the Court described 
as ‘ unrealistic.’ 


There was no nonsense of 
‘dining with Duke Humpbrey ’ 
about the visit of Herr Raab and 
his colleagues to Moscow. From 
start to finish they were feasted 
with even more than the usual 
Muscovite lavishness. The vodka 
flowed in fountains, almost with- 
out interruption ; and there was 
not even that brief but un- 
pleasant interlude experienced 
by almost every delegation 
which went from this country 
to Russia during the war, when 
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an inexplicable mood of sullen- 
ness and suspicion followed the 
open-hearted welcome at the 
aerodrome. In fact it is quite 
clear that Mr Molotov was after 
something, and fairly clear that 
he has got it. So far as Russia 
is concerned, Austria may have 
her Treaty—on terms, and the 


terms are not so rigorous 


most Austrians suspected they 
would be. At least the financial 
and economic arrangements are 
not, and most Austrians will 
gladly pay the price asked to get 
rid of their unwelcome lodgers. 
Nor will most Austrians jib at 
being debarred from supplying 
bases or making military com- 
mitmeats to foreign Powers. 
(N.A.T.O. will be less satisfied, 
as presumably it will have to 
find a new line of communication 
from Italy to Germany.) But 
in the enthusiasm of gaining so | 
much more than they had 
dreamed of being allowed, the 
Austrians may hardly have 
noticed that what they are being 
offered is not independence, but 
neutrality, and that the two are 
rather different. An independent 
country can be neutral or not 
as she pleases : a neutral country 
has no choice. 

Mr Molotov of course was 
thinking not of Austria, but of 
Germany. ‘ Look at Austria,”’ 
he can now say to the Germans. 
“They will get rid of the army 
of occupation by the end of the 
year and their three Zones will 
be reunited and form one country © 
again. Why don’t you do the 
same? You have only to 
promise to have nothing to do 
with N.A.T.O., and the Allies 
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can hardly refuse to give you 
- what they have already given 
Austria.” The bait will be 
undeniably tempting and Herr 
Adenauer will have to use all 
his influence to see that it is 
not swallowed. The vodka 
flowed to some purpose in 
Moscow. 


Easter week brought’ the 
cheering news of the discovery 
of what seems to be an effective 
vaccine against poliomyelitis. 
The announcement was made 
on 12th April, appropriately, 
because that day was the tenth 
anniversary of the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt, the most 
distinguished victim of the dis- 
ease and one who worked 
generously and indefatigably for 
the discovery of a prevention 
and @ cure. 

The discoverer of the new 
vaccine is Dr Jonas Salk of 
Pittsburg, but while all honour 
and credit are due to him he 
would no doubt be the first to 
acknowledge his debt to a long 
line of pioneers. People have 
an erroneous idea that polio 
is a modern disease. Actually it 
was first observed in 1789, so the 
world has had to wait 166 years 
for this relief. The real impetus 
to the campaign against polio 
came from Franklin Roosevelt, 
who in 1927 founded his com- 
munity for its victims at Warm 
Springs, Georgia, where he him- 
self had found alleviation, and 
in 1933 lent his unique authority 
to the establishment of the 
’ National Foundation of Infantile 
Paralysis, which year after year, 
under the patronage of the 
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President and until his death, 
collected large sums of money 
for research into the cause and 
cure of polio. 

Of course the new vaccine is 
only a beginning. The tests 
were reasonably satisfactory, but 
the vaccine will certainly be 
improved and no one can yet 
say how long the immunity 
lasts. Moreover, some of the 
first inoculations made in the 
United States after the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of 
the vaccine had unhappy results, 
though these all occurred after 
the use of vaccine from a certain 
set of laboratories. Neverthe- 
less a beginning has been made, 
and it is said that this summer 
fifty-seven million Americans, 
mostly children and expectant 
mothers, will be _ inoculated. 
Britain no doubt will follow at 
a more cautious and leisurely 
pace. A treatment of this kind 
is obviously attended by risk as 
well as by benefit, and no one 
would want the country to 
plunge precipitately into some- 
thing that in the early stages 
is better approached in an ex- 
perimental spirit. 


From the day in 1916 when 
Dr Jones joined the Cabinet 
Secretariat, he was seldom far 
from the centre of affairs, even 
when he had left Downing Street 
to serve as Secretary of the 
Pilgrim Trust. He knew four 
Prime Ministers intimately and 
two others fairly well. He 
accompanied Lloyd George on 
his notorious journey to Ger- 
many, and Stanley Baldwin was 
a close friend till the day of his 
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death. It is a pity that ‘T. J.’ 
never wrote Baldwin’s Life as 
he wrote Lloyd George’s, 
because he knew a side of the 
man of which the world saw 
little. 

In a single volume '—partly 
diary and partly letters—Dr 
Jones gives his memories and 
reflections of the strength and 
the weakness of the men he 
served. He liked and admired 
them all, a proof that if a man 
cannot be a hero to his valet 
he can be something very like 
it to his secretary. ‘Some 
unpredictable conjuncture of 
personal qualities and public 
events, gifts of leadership, the 
support of a political party, a 
financial storm, the crisis of 
war, brought them to the highest 
place in the realm.’ They were 
so different and yet in a curious 
way so similar. All, even Lloyd 
George, were essentially mod- 
erate men, ready to concede and 
compromise, ‘ pursuing common 
ideals with uncommon ability.’ 
None of them was an intellectual, 
a profound thinker, or a man of 
science. Baldwin came _ the 
nearest to being a_ classical 
scholar: at any rate he read 
and enjoyed Homer and Aristo- 
phanes, Horace and Tacitus. 
Bonar Law was better read 
than his talk suggested, though 
that is not saying much. He 
liked detective stories, bridge, 
chess, and the poet Browning, 
deriving, Dr Jones suggests, 
‘some bleak exhilaration’ from 
all of them. Lloyd George read 
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thrillers and history, loved 
sermons and sang Welsh hymns. 
Ramsay MacDonald professed 
to be bookish, used scientific 
jargon without more than a 
smattering of scientific know- 
ledge, was profoundly bored by 
his colleagues and inclined to 
be suspicious of everybody, in- 
cluding at first his Principal 
Private Secretary. Bonar Law 
was a plain, precise man—has 
he not been described as ‘ meekly 
ambitious’? He did his work 
meticulously and _ laboriously, 
whereas Baldwin enjoyed a pipe 
and a talk with a casual caller 
and got a good deal of value out 
of him. Lloyd George was a 
genius, with the spell of a 
magician, defying classification. 
He was a man of violent changes, 
now bellicose and now pacifist, 
now brave and now timid. Dr 
Jones describes his mind as like 
a signalman’s in a busy railway 
station, but perhaps a truer 
description of the man would be 
a chameleon, because, unless 
you knew whom he had seen 
last, you could not tell what his 
opinion at any moment would 
be. All you knew was that it 
would not be yesterday’s or 
tomorrow’s. 

All these men Dr Jones served 
with impartial fidelity. The 
fact that his own political views 
were a little to the Left of 
Centre, that by tradition he was 
a Radical Noncomformist and 
by temperament a Civil Servant, 
made no difference. To all he 
was a friend as well as an official. 


‘1 ¢A Diary with Letters, 1931-1950.’ 
University Press.) | 


By Thomas Jones, C.H., LL.D. (Oxford 


1955.] 


He has some wise advice to 
offer to the Private Secretary, 
‘the one person whom the 
Prime Minister is glad to see 
enter his room,’ and the pages in 
which he counsels the Private 
Secretary how to comport bim- 
self will repay careful study by 
those who hope to excel in such 
a situation. Private Secretaries 
have been known to become 
Prime Ministers. Others have 
aspired to be the Eminence grise 
of a great man. But the genuine 
article should seek fame only 
vicariously, being content with 


anonymity and a modicum of. 


secret influence. 
As the years went on, an 
Dr Jones passed from the Cabinet 
Secretariat to the Pilgrim Trust, 
his cirele of acquaintances 
widened. He seemed to know 
nearly everybody at the top, a 
lot of those like the late Lord 
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Lothian who approached it, 
and many people of note like 
the Bernard Shaws, to whose 
idiosyncrasies he brought an 
affectionate understanding. But 
while he was at home and a 
welcome guest in great houses 
like Cliveden or Blickling or 
Chequers, he was perhaps hap- 
piest back in his own Wales, 
among the ordinary men and 
women he had known from his 
childhood up. 

His ‘ diary,’ even supplemented 
by letters, is in no sense a 
continuous record of twenty 
eventful years. It has many 
gaps, which the writer lacked 
the time or the inclination to 
fill in; but on the other hand, 
like Creavey’s famous work, it 
contains much of the genuine 
raw material of history, and no 
writer on the people and events 
of those years should neglect it. 
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